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The  Pan  Amf.ru:an  Union  is  an  international 
organization  created  and  maintained  by  the 
twenty-one  American  Republics:  Argentina, 
Bolivia,  Brazil,  C^hile,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica, 
Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  El 
Salvador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Mexico, 
Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  the  United 
States,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela.  Originally 
known  as  the  International  Bureau  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Republics,  it  was  established  in  1890  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  a  resolution  passed  April  14  of 
that  year  at  the  First  International  Conference  of 
American  States,  held  at  Washington  in  1889-90, 
and  presided  over  by  James  G.  Blaine,  then 
United  States  Secretary  of  State.  Its  work  was 
greatly  expanded  by  resolutions  of  the  Second 
Conference,  held  at  Mexico  in  1901;  the  Third, 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1906;  the  Fourth,  at  Buenos 
Aires  in  1910;  the  Fifth,  at  Santiago,  Chile,  in 
1923;  the  Sixth,  at  Habana,  Cuba,  in  1928;  the 
Seventh,  at  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  in  1933;  and 
the  Eighth,  at  Lima,  Peru,  in  1938.  .April  14  is 
celebrated  annually  throughout  the  Americas  as 
Pan  American  Day. 

Purpose  and  Organization 
The  purpose  of  the  Pan  American  Union  is  to 
promote  pieace,  commerce,  and  friendship  between 
the  Republics  of  the  American  Continent  by 
fostering  economic,  juridical,  social,  and  cultural 
relations.  The  Union  is  supported  by  annual 
contributions  from  all  the  countries,  in  amounts 
proportional  to  population.  Its  affairs  are  ad¬ 
ministered  by  a  Director  General  and  an  .Assistant 


Director,  elected  by  and  responsible  to  a  Govern¬ 
ing  Board  composed  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  United  States  and  representatives  in  Washing¬ 
ton  of  the  other  American  governments. 

Administrative  Divisions 
The  administrative  divisions  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union  are  organized  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  created.  Special  divisions  have 
been  created  on  foreign  trade,  statistics,  finance, 
intellectual  and  agricultural  cooperation,  juridical 
matters,  and  travel,  all  of  which  maintain  close 
relations  with  official  and  unofficial  bodies  in 
the  countries  members  of  the  Union.  Particular 
attention  is  devoted  to  the  development  of  closer 
intellectual  and  cultural  relations  among  the 
nations  of  the  American  Continent.  The  Colum¬ 
bus  Memorial  Library  contains  100,000  volumes 
and  many  mapis.  The  Bulletin  of  the  Pan 
American  Union,  published  monthly  in  English, 
Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  is  the  official  organ  of 
the  institution. 

Pan  American  Conferences 
The  Pan  American  Union  serves  as  the  pier- 
manent  organ  of  the  International  Conferences  of 
.American  States,  usually  referred  to  as  the  Pan 
.American  Conferences.  In  addition  to  preparing 
the  programs  and  regulations,  the  Union  gives 
effect  to  the  conclusions  of  the  Conferences  by 
conducting  special  inquiries  and  investigations 
and  by  convening  or  arranging  for  spiecial  or 
technical  conferences  in  the  interv'als  between  the 
International  Conferences. 
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On  March  30,  1939,  the  city  of  Managua 
was  thronged  with  the  thousands  who  had 
flocked  there  to  witness  the  inauguration 
of  President  Anastasio  Somoza,  whose  term 
of  office  had  been  extended  by  the  Con¬ 
stituent  Assembly  for  eight  years.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  many  special  embassies  and  missions 
from  foreign  governments  were  present 
when  he  took  the  oath  of  office  and  de¬ 
livered  his  inaugural  address,  in  which  he 
pledged  a  continuance  of  his  foreign  policy 

:  during  his  first  term,  that  is,  support  of  the 
program  of  peace,  mutual  respect,  soli¬ 
darity,  and  cooperation  approved  by  the 
American  republics. 

:  General  Somoza,  the  son  of  Anastasio 

Somoza  and  Julia  Garcia  de  Somoza,  was 
liorn  in  the  town  of  San  Marcos,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Carazo,  on  February  1,  1896.  He 
was  educated  in  private  schools  in  Mana¬ 
gua,  Granada,  and  Leon,  completing  his 
secondary  education  in  the  Instituto 
Xacional  de  Oriente.  He  went  to  the 

I 


United  States  to  continue  his  studies, 
specializing  in  business  administration,  to 
which  he  devoted  himself  on  his  return  to 
Nicaragua. 

While  .still  a  young  man,  General 
.Somoza  became  interested  in  civic  affairs, 
and  being  deeply  concerned  about  national 
conditions,  took  an  active  part  in  politics. 
Before  his  appointment  in  1925  as  Collec¬ 
tor  of  Internal  Revenue  for  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Leon,  he  had  married  Srta. 
.Salvadora  Debayle,  daughter  of  the  emi¬ 
nent  Nicaraguan  physician.  Dr.  Luis 
Debayle. 

His  ability  in  military  and  other  public 
affairs  received  recognition  as  a  result  of 
activities  in  the  eampaign  that  brought  the 
Liberal  Party  to  power.  He  held  succes¬ 
sively  the  positions  of  Governor  of  Leon, 
.Secretary  of  the  General  Staff  and  Minister 
of  War,  Minister  to  Costa  Rica,  .Assistant 
Secretary  and  later  Minister  of  Foreign 
.Affairs.  When  the  National  Guard  was 
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organized  by  the  American  forces,  he  was 
appointed  Assistant  Chief  in  November 
1932,  and  when  those  forces  were  with¬ 
drawn  from  Nicaraguan  territory,  he 
became  head  of  that  branch  of  the  army. 
In  the  general  elections  held  on  December 
8,  1936,  he  was  elected  President  of  the 
republic,  and  took  the  oath  of  office  on 
January  1,  1937. 

The  new  Constitution  adopted  by  the 
Constituent  Assembly  on  March  22,  1939 
provided  that  the  President  should  ordi¬ 
narily  hold  office  for  eight  years,  from 
May  1,  but  that  the  incumbent  for  the  first 
term  after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution 
should  take  office  on  March  30,  1939. 

When  the  Assembly  met  in  December, 
President  Somoza  spioke  at  the  opening 
session,  outlining  in  general  terms  the 
conditions  that  made  it  imperative  to 
draft  a  new  Constitution  “in  harmony 
with  the  needs  of  a  nation  desiring  peace, 
progress,  justice,  and  liberty.” 

“Without  going  into  details  as  to  the 
nature  and  ends  of  the  State  from  the 
point  of  view  of  political  science,”  he  said. 


“I  think  that  we  should  gradually  draw 
away  from  the  concept  of  the  Person-State, 
in  its  classic  sense,  and  from  the  objectives 
that  tend  only  to  maintain  social  peace 
through  the  realization  of  individual 
rights,  in  order  to  pursue  higher  and 
nobler  objectives,  such  as  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  national  progress  and  well-being 
through  the  proper  organization  and 
functioning  of  public  administration.”  In 
referring  to  social  and  economic  concepts, 
he  said  that  the  new  Constitution  should 
give  preference  to  all  matters  relating  to 
production  and  distribution  of  wealth,  for 
“although  in  our  country  grave  problems 
of  this  sort  have  not  yet  arisen,  I  believe 
we  should  prevent  them  now,  by  adequate 
protection  for  labor  and  capital,  based  on 
principles  of  social  justice.”  These  ideas 
found  expression  in  a  chapter  of  the 
Constitution  on  social  guarantees,  which 
contains  advanced  provisions  concerning 
property,  freedom  of  worship,  marriage, 
protection  for  mothers  and  children,  public 
education,  regulation  of  labor,  and  social 
security. 
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The  First  American  Conference 
of  National  Committees 
on  Intellectual  Cooperation 

WILLIAM  SANDERS 

Chief,  Juridical  Division,  Pan  American  Union;  Delegate  of  the  National  Committee  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  the  First  American  Conference  of  National  Committees 
on  Intellectual  Cooperation 


That  confidence  in  the  value  and  efficacy 
of  the  conference  method  has  not  waned 
in  the  \\'estern  Hemisphere,  despite  an 
opposite  tendency  in  some  parts  of  the 
world,  would  seem  to  require  no  demon¬ 
stration  in  view  of  the  accelerated  rather 
than  diminished  frequency  of  conferences 
among  the  American  States.  A  confirma¬ 
tion  of  this  tendency  was  the  First  Ameri¬ 
can  Conference  of  National  Committees 
on  Intellectual  Cooperation  held  in  Janu¬ 
ary  at  Santiago,  Chile.  This  first  of  a  new 
series  of  American  conferences  was  con¬ 
voked  on  the  initiative  of  the  Chilean 
National  Committee  in  collaboration  with 
the  International  Organization  on  Intellec¬ 
tual  Cooperation  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
through  its  secretariat,  the  International 
Institute  of  Paris  on  Intellectual  Coopera¬ 
tion.  The  Institute  cooperated  with  the 
Chilean  Committee  in  the  preparation  of 
the  program  of  the  Conference  and  con¬ 
tributed  60,000  pesos  towards  its  expenses. 
The  Conference  was  opened  officially  in 
the  Hall  of  Honor  of  the  national  Capi¬ 
tol,  in  the  presence  of  the  President  of 
the  Republic,  the  Hon.  Pedro  Aguirre 
Cerda,  and  held  meetings  from  January 
6  to  12.  The  sessions  of  the  Conference 
were  presided  over  by  Dr.  Juvenal 
Hernandez,  president  of  the  National 
Lniversitv  of  Chile  and  chairman  of  the 


Chilean  National  Committee.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  General  was  Sr.  Francisco  Walker 
Linares.  The  conclusions  of  the  Confer¬ 
ence  are  contained  in  fifty-two  resolutions, 
motions  and  recommendations,  which  map 
out  a  comprehensive  program  of  intellec¬ 
tual  approximation  for  the  American 
peoples. 

With  the  exception  of  El  Salvador  and 
Honduras,  all  the  States  of  the  Americas, 
including  Canada,  were  represented  by 
delegates  of  official  National  Committees, 
by  official  delegates  of  governments  of 
countries  that  had  not  yet  organized  Na¬ 
tional  Committees,  and,  in  the  case  of  the 
United  States  of  .\merica,  by  delegates  of 
the  unofficial  National  Committee  which 
cooperates  on  a  volunteer  basis  with  the 
International  Institute  on  Intellectual  Co¬ 
operation  of  the  League  of  Nations.  Each 
of  these  national  delegations  had  one  vote 
in  the  decisions  of  the  Conference. 

.An  interesting  and  profitable  feature  of 
the  Conference,  moreover,  was  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  non-voting  representatives  of  na¬ 
tional  and  international  organizations  of 
an  official  or  private  character,  interested 
in  intellectual  cooperation.  .Among  the 
organizations  so  represented  were  the  Pan 
American  Union,  which  sent  Mrs.  Concha 
Romero  James,  Chief  of  the  Division  of 
Intellectual  Cooperation,  the  Organiza- 
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THE  HALL  OF  HONOR  IN  THE  CAPITOL,  SANTIAGO 
The  sessions  of  the  CUinfercnce  were  held  here. 


tion  of  Intellectual  Cooperation  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  the  International  In¬ 
stitute  of  Paris  on  Intellectual  Cooperation, 
the  International  Labor  Office,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Intellectual  Cooperation  of  the 
Catholic  Union  of  International  Students, 
the  Franco- American  Committee,  the 
International  Institute  of  Ibero-American 
Literature  and  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
of  the  United  States  of  America.  Their 
representatives  participated  freely  in  the 
deliberations,  and  the  fact  that  they  had 
no  part  in  the  ultimate  decisions  in  no  wise 
lessened  the  value  of  their  contribution  to 
the  achievements  of  the  Conference. 

In  addition  to  the  direct  participation 
of  the  above-mentioned  delegates  and 
representatives,  organizations  and  institu¬ 
tions  not  actually  represented  took  part 
in  the  Conference  through  reports  and 
recommendations  submitted  cither  by 
mail  or  through  the  delegates  accredited 
to  the  Conference.  For  e.xample,  the 
Director  of  the  National  .Archives  of  the 


United  States  of  America  presented  a  : 
paper  on  the  History  and  Organization  oj  the 
Xational  Archives;  the  Director  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Institute  of  Education  of  New 
\’ork  submitted  a  report  on  the  work  of 
that  institution,  and  a  study  on  Intellectual  ] 
Cooperation  and  Totalitarian  Infiltration  in  the  \ 
Americas  was  presented  by  the  Alliance  of  ■ 
the  Intellectuals  of  Chile. 

The  program  of  the  Conference  con¬ 
tained  seven  topics  and  fourteen  sub-topics. 

.At  the  first  session,  the  topics  were  classi¬ 
fied  under  four  main  headings,  and  a  com-  _ 
mittee  was  appointed  to  study  each;  thus,  5 
Committees  on  Copyright,  on  the  \Vork 
of  the  National  Committees  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Field,  on  the  Work  of  the  National  | 
Committees  in  the  International  Field,  and 
on  Informal  Conversations  or  Entretiens 
were  appointed.  The  membership  of  each 
committee  was  determined  on  the  basis  of 
the  preferences  indicated  by  the  delegates 
or  representatives. 

The  recommendations  of  the  committees 
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were,  with  few  exceptions,  approved  by 
the  Conference.  The  fifty-two  resolutions 
adopted  suggest  a  program  of  action  in  the 
field  of  intellectual  cooperation  in  which 
the  governments,  the  National  Committees, 
individuals,  and  private  and  public  organi¬ 
zations  may  participate.  Since  this  pro¬ 
gram  contemplates  the  support  and  active 
collaboration  of  both  official  and  private 
entities,  it  permits  the  free  interaction  of 
the  various  interests  involved,  thus  com¬ 
bining  flexibility  w’ith  a  unity  and  cohesion 
made  possible  by  a  central  program  de¬ 
vised  in  concert  by  these  interests. 

\  number  of  the  resolutions  related  to 
activities  which  the  National  Commit¬ 
tees  may  undertake  either  within  the  re¬ 
spective  countries  or  in  cooperation  with 
other  Committees  or  similar  entities  in 
other  countries.  General  standards  of 
the  work  within  the  reach  of  the  National 
Committees  were  enunciated;  these  con¬ 
cerned  such  matters  as  the  organization  of 
the  Committees,  their  methods  of  opera¬ 
tion,  and  their  objectives  and  general 
policies.  Other  resolutions  referred  to 
the  labors  that  they  might  undertake  with 
reference  to  specific  projects.  Among 
these  special  topics  were:  1)  The  promo¬ 
tion  of  small  local  w  orkshops  of  indigenous 
art;  2)  the  encouragement  of  the  writing 
of  a  textbook  giving  an  impartial,  non- 
nationalistic  history  of  the  Americas,  and 
of  an  American  school  reader  describing 
the  life  of  the  American  countries;  3)  the 
promotion  of  the  study  of  economic, 
demographic,  and  ethnic  problems,  within 
the  scope  of  the  activities  of  the  Permanent 
International  Studies  Conference;  4)  the 
encouragement  of  annual  exhibitions  of  the 
art  of  the  Americas;  5)  the  compilation  of 
a  Dictionary  of  American  Bibliography 
and  of  a  Directory  of  American  Educa¬ 
tional  Institutions;  and  6)  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  correspondence  between  school 
children  of  different  countries  and  simi¬ 


larly  between  university  undergraduates. 

The  Conference  also  provided  for  the 
establishment  of  an  Inter-.American  Re¬ 
view,  to  be  financed  by  the  governments; 
for  the  creation  in  Santiago,  Chile,  of  a 
Pan  American  School  and  University  City 
and  of  a  Pan  American  Bureau  of  Educa¬ 
tion;  and  for  the  organization  of  a  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Indian  Life  which  is  to  cooper¬ 
ate  with  the  Inter- American  Congress  on 
Indian  Life  that  will  meet  at  La  Paz  in 
August  1939.  The  Chilean  National  Com¬ 
mittee  was  charged  with  taking  the  neces¬ 
sary  steps  to  put  these  three  recommenda¬ 
tions  into  effect. 

Other  resolutions  incorporated  specific 
recommendations  or  suggestions  addressed 
to  the  governments.  It  was  recommended, 
for  instance,  that  the  governments  give 
both  material  and  moral  support  to  the 
respective  National  Committees  on  In¬ 
tellectual  Cooperation;  that  the  Govern¬ 
ments  that  have  not  already  done  so  es¬ 
tablish  Departments  of  Culture  and  Pub¬ 
licity;  and  that  National  Archives  be  es¬ 
tablished  in  the  countries  where  they  do 
not  exist.  It  was  also  recommended  that 
the  barriers  to  the  exchange  of  books, 
created  by  inequalities  of  money  exchange 
or  by  customs  duties  and  postal  regula¬ 
tions,  be  lowered;  that  appropriate  legis¬ 
lation  be  enacted  to  improve  the  economic 
status  of  the  intellectual  worker,  assuring 
him  a  minimum  compensation  for  his 
work  and  protecting  him  from  the  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  his  production;  that  the 
treaties  on  intellectual  cooperation  and  the 
maintenance  of  peace  be  ratified  as  soon 
as  possible;  that  the  governments  permit 
the  entry  into  their  territories  of  intel¬ 
lectuals  persecuted  for  political,  religious, 
or  racial  motives;  that  arrangements  be 
made  for  exchange  visits  of  American 
archaeologists  to  countries  of  other  conti¬ 
nents  of  major  archaeological  interest;  and 
that  the  use  of  the  radio  and  motion  pic- 
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ture  be  intensified  in  the  promotion  of 
cultural  interchange. 

In  the  same  manner,  the  Pan  American 
Union  was  requested  to  look  into  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  the  compilation  of  a  Dictionary  of 
Latin  American  Biography,  of  a  Dictionary 
of  Hispano-Americanisms,  and  of  a  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  American  Bibliography.  It  was 
also  recommended  that  the  International 
Institute  of  Paris  continue  its  excellent 
work  in  connection  with  the  Ibero- 
American  Collection,  a  series  of  French 
translations  of  Ibero-American  classics, 
and  that  it  consider  the  possibility  of 
making  English  translations  from  the 
originals;  that  the  governments  give  the 
Institute  their  support;  and  that  the 
National  Committees  actively  cooperate 
with  it,  particularly  in  replying  to  in¬ 
quiries  addressed  to  them  by  the  Institute. 

With  reference  to  the  problem  of  copy¬ 
right  protection,  the  Conference  reiterated 
with  slight  additions  the  resolutions  on  the 
subject  adopted  by  the  Lima  Conference. 
These  were  that  the  American  Govern¬ 
ments  send  delegates  to  the  Universal 
Diplomatic  Conference  on  Copyright  Pro¬ 
tection,  convoked  by  the  Belgian  Govern¬ 
ment  for  the  latter  part  of  this  year,  which 
is  to  consider  the  possibility  of  concluding 
a  universal  convention  on  the  protection 
of  intellectual  property.  The  Santiago 
Conference,  like  the  Lima  Conference,  also 
recommended  that  the  Governments  study 
the  possibility  of  improving  copyright  rela¬ 
tions  in  the  Americas  on  the  basis  of  the 
proposals  for  a  revision  of  existing  inter- 
•American  treaties  contained  in  the  addi¬ 
tional  protocol  prepared  by  the  National 
Committee  of  the  United  States  on 
Intellectual  Cooperation. 

The  foregoing  outline  of  the  conclusions 
of  the  Santiago  Conference  serves  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  variety  of  the  subjects  considered. 
The  resolutions  envisage  cooperation  and 
common  or  parallel  action,  national  and 


international,  toward  the  same  objective- 
greater  mutual  comprehension,  both  re¬ 
gional  and  universal.  From  correspond¬ 
ence  between  school  children  to  coopera¬ 
tion  between  governments,  the  basis  of  a 
coordinated  program  of  international  in¬ 
tellectual  approximation  was  presented. 

A  novel  feature  of  the  Santiago  Confer¬ 
ence  was  the  informal  talks,  commonly 
known  as  entretiens,  participated  in  by  some 
of  the  outstanding  intellectuals  of  the 
Americas  who  were  present  at  the  Con¬ 
ference  as  delegates.  The  success  of  these 
discussions  at  the  Congress  of  the  P.  E.  N. 
Clubs  at  Buenos  .Aires  and  of  the  entretiens 
organized  by  the  .Argentine  National 
Committee  on  Intellectual  Cooperation  in 
1936,  led  to  the  proposal  that  they  be 
continued  at  Santiago.  The  subjects 
treated  were  of  general  interest  and  gravi¬ 
tated  around  Topic  \'II  of  the  program  of 
the  Conference,  namely,  “The  Mission  of 
the  Americas  in  the  International  Field  as 
a  Factor  in  the  Organization  of  Peace.” 
The  talks  aroused  considerable  interest  not 
only  among  the  delegates  to  the  Confer¬ 
ence  but  also  in  the  intellectual  and  cul¬ 
tural  centers  of  Chile. 

The  Santiago  Conference  was  significant, 
aside  from  the  opportunity  it  gave  inter¬ 
ested  persons  in  private  and  official  life  to 
make  valuable  contacts,  to  discuss  prob¬ 
lems  of  mutual  interest,  and  to  work 
together  in  devising  methods  for  their 
solution,  because,  as  a  special  gathering 
predominately  non-political  and  non¬ 
official  in  character,  it  brought  to  a  focus 
the  extremely  varied  public  and  private 
activity  in  the  field  of  intellectual  coopera-  i 
tion.  This  fact  is  stressed  in  the  report  on 
the  results  of  the  Conference  presented  by 
the  American  delegation  to  the  National 
Committee  of  the  United  States  of 
.America,  in  the  statement  that: 

The  First  .American  Conference  of  National 
Committees  on  International  Intellectual  Coop- 
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eration  is  important  because  of  its  definite 
attempt  to  formulate  a  practical  program  of 
action,  thereby  recognizing  the  need  for  special 
consideration  of  the  problem  of  intellectual  coop¬ 
eration  in  the  Americas.  This  Conference  should 
constitute  ultimately  a  clearing-house  for  the  work 
of  intellectual  cooperation,  and  give  the  govern¬ 
ments  and  interested  individuals  an  opportunity 
to  take  stock,  p>eriodically,  of  the  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  the  program  and  to  redefine  it  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  circumstances  and  needs  of  the 
.\merican  nations  in  relation  to  each  other  and  to 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

Resolution  XLIX  of  the  Santiago  Con¬ 
ference  provided  that  the  Second  Ameri¬ 
can  Conference  of  National  Committees 
on  Intellectual  Cooperation  shall  be  held 
at  Habana  at  least  six  months  before  the 
Ninth  International  Conference  of  Ameri¬ 
can  States,  which  is  to  meet  at  Bogota  in 
1943  or  earlier.  The  Conference  of  the 
National  Committees  of  the  American 
States  thus  takes  its  place  as  one  of  the 
instrumentalities  for  the  promotion  of  in¬ 
tellectual  cooperation  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  As  the  national  entities  are 
in  the  main  officially  linked  both  with  the 
Institute  of  Intellectual  Cooperation  of  the 
League  of  Nations  and  with  the  Pan 
.American  Union,  the  Conference  should 
be  able  to  correlate  the  purely  inter- 
.\merican  program  of  intellectual  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  interests  of  the  American 
Governments  and  peoples  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  relations  in  that  field  with  other 
continents. 

The  Pan  American  Union,  especially 
through  its  Division  of  Intellectual  Coop¬ 
eration,  is  the  permanent  secretariat  of 
the  work  of  intellectual  cooperation  in  the 


Americas.  The  program  of  this  work  has 
been  formulated  principally  by  the  general 
Pan  American  Conferences,  and  developed 
along  particular  lines  by  special  confer¬ 
ences.  Among  gatherings  of  the  latter 
type  are  the  Pan  American  Scientific 
Conferences,  the  Conferences  of  the 
Institute  of  Geography  and  History,  the 
Congresses  of  Journalists,  and  the  Inter- 
American  Congress  of  Rectors,  Deans,  and 
Educators. 

The  Lima  Conference,  which  closed  its 
sessions  two  weeks  before  the  Santiago 
Conference  opened,  adopted  the  policy 
of  confining  the  programs  of  the  general 
Pan  American  Conferences  to  political 
problems  and  to  the  maintenance  of  peace, 
in  conjunction  with  the  frequent  convoca¬ 
tion  of  special  conferences  to  deal  with 
technical  matters.  It  also  approved  a 
resolution  providing  that  the  Pan  American 
Union  and  other  Pan  American  organiza¬ 
tions  cooperate  in  technical  matters,  within 
the  limits  of  their  organic  statutes,  with 
international  bodies  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  In  view  of  these  resolutions,  the 
advent  of  this  new  series  of  special  con¬ 
ferences  devoted  to  the  advancement  of 
intellectual  cooperation  is  most  timely. 
Moreover,  the  fact  that  most  of  the  entities 
called  upon  to  participate  in  these  gather¬ 
ings  are  affiliated  both  with  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union  and  with  the  Institute  of  Paris 
opens  up  the  possibility  of  close  collabo¬ 
ration  between  these  two  international 
organizations  to  realize  the  objectives 
fixed  by  the  Conferences  on  Intellectual 
Cooperation. 
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The  new  Ambassador  of  Brazil  in  the 
United  States,  who  will  also  represent  his 
country  on  the  Governing  Board  of  the 
Pan  American  Union,  has  had  a  brilliant 
career  of  more  than  thirty  years  in  the 
diplomatic  service. 

Born  in  the  then  Province,  now  Slate,  of 
Rio  Grande  do  Sul  in  1884,  C^arlos  Mar¬ 
tins  Pereira  e  Souza  was  graduated  in  law 
from  the  University  there  and  practiced 
his  profession  until  1905.  The  next  year 
he  entered  the  diplomatic  service  as  second 
secretary,  and  before  he  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  first  secretary  in  1918  had  been 
called  upon  to  act  as  Charge  d’.^flTaircs  at 
the  imperial  courts  of  Saint  Petersburg 
and  \'ienna.  .After  serving  again  in  the 
same  capacity  at  the  Austro-Hungarian 
capital,  he  was  transferred  to  London,  also 
as  Charge.  Having  been  promoted  in 
1926  to  be  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary,  he  spent  the 


Dr.  Carlos  Martins 
Pereira  e  Souza 


The  New 

Ambassador  of  Brazil 
to  the 

United  States 


next  eight  years  in  Ecuador  and  Den¬ 
mark.  In  1934  he  was  appointed  Am¬ 
bassador  of  Brazil  in  Japan,  being  trans¬ 
ferred  the  following  year  to  a  similar  post 
in  Belgium.  Early  in  1939  the  Govern¬ 
ment  designated  him  .Ambassador  in  Wash-  i 
ington;  he  presented  his  letters  of  cred¬ 
ence  to  President  Roosevelt  on  March  8. 

On  this  occasion  he  said  in  part; 


The  head  of  my  Government  charged  me  to 
continue  vigilantly  the  cultivation  of  harmony  in  ^ 
the  ideals  and  aspirations  that  guide  the  two  re¬ 
publics.  Our  past  history  and  present  days  attest 
and  the  future  will  confirm  that  the  United  States 
of  .\merica  and  the  United  States  of  Brazil  remain 
fraternally  united  in  the  sovereign  recognition  of  ' 
justice  and  in  respect  for  the  precepts  of  inter¬ 
national  law,  for  the  unremitting  defense  of  peace. 

In  the  present  conditions  of  the  world,  when 
troubled  days  awaken  distrust,  anxieties,  and  fears, 
the  need  becomes  more  urgent  for  a  close  and 
constant  understanding  that  aims  at  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  peace  among  all  peoples  and  the  safe¬ 
guarding  of  an  inestimable  treasure  accumulated 
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in  your  country  and  in  mine  through  the  hard  work 
of  our  forebears. 

In  acknowledging  the  Ambassador’s  re¬ 
marks  the  President  said: 

I  need  not  assure  you  that  it  will  be  a  source  ol 
gratification  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  maintain  and  to  increase  in  every  prac¬ 
ticable  way  the  close  and  friendly  cooperation 
which  has  always  characterized  the  relations 
between  our  two  countries.  Consistent  with  the 
recommendation  to  you  by  your  illustrious  Presi¬ 
dent,  Dr.  Getulio  Vargas,  my  personal  friend,  it 
is  also  a  genuine  satisfaction  for  me  to  reiterate 
the  steadfast  desire  of  the  American  Government 
to  preserve  the  ideals  and  aspirations  of  our  two 
Governments,  through  which  the  people  of  Brazil 


and  the  United  States  seek  to  uphold  the  rule  of 
international  law,  order,  and  peace. 

The  Ambassador,  who  is  an  authority 
on  the  foreign  relations  of  Brazil,  has 
written  several  books  on  international 
problems  and  represented  his  country  at 
the  Disarmament  Conference  held  at 
Geneva  in  1932.  In  the  many  different 
posts  that  he  has  held  in  both  Europe  and 
the  Orient  he  has  made  an  especial  study 
of  the  culture  of  the  country  to  which  he 
has  been  accredited.  He  is  well  known 
as  an  art  connoisseur  and  has  collected 
many  paintings  and  other  works  of  art. 
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In  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  the 
Seventh  International  Conference  of  Amer¬ 
ican  States,  which  met  at  Montevideo  in 
1933,  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  designated  Buenos  Aires 
as  the  seat  of  the  First  Pan  American 
Housing  Congress.  The  Government  of 
Argentina  has  set  October  2-7,  1939,  as 
the  time  for  the  Congress,  and  has  issued 
the  program  and  invited  all  the  American 
Republics  to  send  delegates.  Representa¬ 
tives  of  the  governments  of  other  coun¬ 
tries,  scientific  institutions,  other  organiza¬ 
tions  directly  or  indirectly  interested  in 
the  problem  of  low-cost  housing,  and 
professional  groups,  will  also  be  welcome. 

The  Congress  will  be  divided  into  the 
following  ten  sections:  economic  aspects; 
health  aspects;  social  aspects;  city  planning 
and  low-cost  housing;  financial  aspects; 
architecture  and  construction;  housing  and 
popular  education;  legal  and  legislative 
questions;  exhibition  of  materials  and 
completed  projects;  and  the  present  state 


of  the  problem  in  the  American  countries. 

The  Organizing  Committee,  composed 
of  Dr.  Juan  F.  Cafferata,  chairman;  Sr. 
Juan  Ochoa,  vice  chairman;  and  Dr. 
Carlos  M.  Coll,  Sr.  Benjamin  F.  Nazar 
Anchorena,  Sr.  Benito  Carrascc,  and  Dr. 
Clodomiro  Zavalia,  has  established  its 
headquarters  in  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  Santa  Fe  953,  Buenos  Aires.  All 
papers,  studies,  and  other  communications 
should  reach  the  committee  before  August 
30,  1939. 

Dr.  Cafferata  has  long  been  identified 
with  the  Argentine  low-cost  housing 
program.  He  has  served  several  terms  as 
deputy  in  the  national  Congress,  where 
twenty-five  years  ago  he  introduced  a  low'- 
cost  housing  bill,  which  became  law  on 
September  27,  1915.  In  accordance 
therewith,  the  National  Low-Cost  Housing 
Commission  was  appointed  the  following 
month. 

The  program  of  the  Congress  is  as 
follows: 
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Program 
Chapter  I 

The  Fundamental  Problems  of  Housing 

1.  Economic  aspects: 

a.  Need  for  good  homes  at  low  rentals. 

b.  Inability  of  the  ma.ss  of  wage-earners  to 

liecome  home  owners, 
f.  Yearly  income  of  workers’  families. 

d.  Average  size  of  families. 

e.  Allocation  of  living  e.xjienses,  rent,  etc. 

2.  Hygienic  aspects: 

a.  Sanitation. 

b.  Gardens  and  meeting  places. 

c.  Light,  air,  and  ventilation. 

d.  Location  with  respect  to  work  and  recre¬ 

ation. 

e.  Low-cost  housing  'and  ]its|  relation  to 

the  general  health  of  the  community. 

3.  The  social  importance  of  low-cost  housing; 

its  relation  to  the  safety,  morals,  and  gen¬ 
eral  welfare  of  the  community. 

Chapter  II 

The  Problem  of  Slum  Clear.ance 

4.  Projects  of  the  several  countries  and  cities  of 

.America  for  slum  clearance. 


5.  Typies  of  buildings  best  adapted  to  districts  I 

populated  by  the  poor.  I 

6.  Methods  of  financing  slum  clearance  or  rc-  f 

habilitation.  | 

a.  Individual  action.  J 

b.  Work  of  builders  and  contractors.  i 

c.  Government  promotion  or  aid.  I 

Chapter  III  | 

Industri.al  Housing  Probi.ems  ^ 

Problems  of  housing  pteculiar  to  industrial  : 
communities.  The  relation  of  the  indus-  ‘ 
trial  employer  to  the  problems  of  workers’  > 
housing.  I' 

8.  Typtes  of  houses  best  adapted  to  workers  in  1 

various  industries  and  in  different  re-  r 
gions. 

9.  The  financing  of  industrial  housing  projects; 

a.  Company  funds. 

b.  Coofierative  associations. 

c.  Builders  and  contractors. 

d.  Government  aid. 

Chapter  II’ 

Financing  Housing  Construction 

10.  Private  financing:  * 

a.  Principles  to  be  observed  in  making  loans,  j 

j 

t 
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LOW-COST  HOUSING  IN  GUATEM.ALA 


.Among  the  important  social  movements  today  in  Latin  America,  the  provision  of  low-cost  housing  holds 

an  outstanding  place. 
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LOW-COST  HOUSING  IN  LIMA 

The  Peruvian  Government  erected  the  105  houses  in  this  and  another  subdivision. 


b.  Repayment  of  principal. 

c.  Low-cost  housing  as  an  investment  for 

banks  and  corporations. 

d.  Direction  and  supervision  of  projects. 

11.  Government  relation  to  housing  finance; 

a.  Systems  of  assessment  and  taxation  to 

promote  and  facilitate  individual  home 
ownership. 

b.  Direct  government  aid  in  financing 

housing. 

c.  Programs  carried  out  by  governments 

that  have  engaged  in  housing  activities. 

Chapter  V 

The  .\rchitecture  and  Construction  of  Low- 
cost  Houses 

12.  Architectural  plans  for  low-cost  houses: 

a.  Single-family  detached  houses. 

b.  Multiple-family  dwellings. 

13.  Adaptation  of  the  house  to  the  environment 

of  the  owner: 

a.  In  industrialized  communities. 

b.  In  agricultural  regions. 

c.  In  mining  centers. 

14.  Types  of  houses  best  adapted  to  tropical 

regions: 

a.  Projects  already  undertaken  in  tropical 
regions  of  the  continent. 


15.  Building  materials  for  low-cost  houses; 

a.  Frame  houses. 

b.  Reinforced  concrete  houses. 

c.  Brick  houses. 

d.  Modernized  adobe  houses. 

16.  Knock-down  houses: 

a.  Advantages  and  disadvantages. 

b.  Adaptability  to  the  varying  needs  of  the 

republics  of  America. 

Chapter  VI 

Housing  Progress  Through  Community 
Education 

17.  Stimulation  of  public  interest  in  the  problem 

of  low-cost  housing: 

a.  Special  factual  articles. 

b.  Exhibits  and  other  visual  material. 

c.  Pamphlets. 

d.  Visits  to  slum  areas. 

18.  Establishment  of  research  and  information 

facilities: 

a.  Surveys. 

b.  Correlation  of  studies  and  laboratory 

experiments. 

19.  Crystallization  of  public  opinion  on  the  prob¬ 

lem  of  low-cost  housing.  Organization  of 
local  and  national  conferences  and  special 
committees,  and  adoption  of  programs  for 
constructive  action. 


Impressions  of  Argentina 

ALEXANDER  W.  WEDDELL 

Appointed  American  Ambassador  to  Spain;  formerly  American  Ambassador  to  Argentina 


My  first  impressions  of  Argentina,  or  at 
least  of  Buenos  Aires,  are  today  fresh  and 
vivid:  the  awakening  on  the  steamer  on  a 
spring  morning  to  find  our  craft  drawing 
nearer  to  the  desired  haven;  the  tawny 
waters  of  La  Plata  rippling  about  us;  the 
first  tall  buildings  raising  their  heads  from 
the  barranca;  the  puffing  tugs  bringing  us 
to  our  landing  place;  the  sense  of  order 
that  marked  the  process  of  debarking; 
the  warm  welcome  by  federal  and  mu¬ 
nicipal  authorities;  the  ride  through  well- 
paved  streets  to  the  wonderful  building  in 
which  my  Embassy  is  housed  and  whose 
construction  was  due  to  the  vision  and 
taste  of  an  outstanding  Argentine  citizen 
whom  I  am  honored  to  call  friend. 

At  first  hand  Buenos  Aires  appeared  to 
me  to  have  much  of  the  architectural 
beauty  of  Paris  allied  to  something  of  the 
bustle  and  activity  which  I  had  thought 
would  be  left  behind  me  in  New  York. 
And  both  these  elements  combined  with  a 
Latin  suavity  which  gave  grace  to  the 
outward  manifestations  of  civic  life.  Al¬ 
most  my  first  little  walk  around  the  city 
was  to  the  famous  Florida,  that  busy 
avenue  from  which  wheeled  traffic  at  the 
moment  was  excluded,  filled  with  a  throng 
of  well-dressed  folks,  men  and  women, — 
many,  obviously,  out  to  see  and  be  seen; 
the  rapid  gait  of  others  indicating  a  dis¬ 
tinct  purpose.  In  my  later  frequent 
walks  in  Florida  I  seemed  to  discern  in  the 
pace  of  the  promenaders  the  tension  of  the 
capital,  political  or  otherudse.  This  tempo 

Address  delivered  before  the  University  Club  of 
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would  be  accelerated  by  exciting  news 
from  abroad,  while  a  heated  debate  in 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  seemed  equally 
to  find  its  repercussion  in  this  active 
throng.  A  dull  day,  devoid  of  news, 
would  be  marked  by  a  sluggish  pace. 
Other  features  of  the  street  life  of  the 
capital  pleased  or  interested  me, — for 
example,  the  white  blouses  of  the  school 
children,  which  I  find  admirable  as  tend¬ 
ing  to  eradicate  certain  material  distinc¬ 
tions;  and  the  highly  novel  uniforms  of 
the  chimney-sweepers,  w'hich  seemed  to 
suggest  that  they  might  be  clothing  some 
diplomatic  representative  of  an  African 
country. 

Family  life  and  love  of  country 

Side  by  side  with  these  outward  mani¬ 
festations  of  something  a  little  different 
from  what  I  had  previously  known  were 
others  equally  striking. 

One  of  these  is  the  moderation  of 
Argentines  in  the  use  of  alcohol.  Com¬ 
ing,  as  I  do,  from  a  country  where,  in 
pursuit  of  a  high  ideal  we  made  the 
ghastly  mistake  of  prohibition,  this  moder¬ 
ation  impressed  and  impresses  me  as 
something  very,  very  fine. 

And  in  the  things  of  the  spirit,  in  seeking 
to  weigh  more  truly  the  Argentine  psy¬ 
chology,  I  found  borne  in  on  me  as  a  con¬ 
spicuous  Argentine  trait,  the  strength  of 
the  family  tie.  The  Argentine  social 
fabric,  it  seems  to  me,  is  both  patriarchal 
and  matriarchal,  and  the  filial  devotion 
which  I  have  remarked  in  my  brief  life  here 
is,  I  think,  as  powerful  as  any  to  be  found 
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SAN  MARTfN  PLAZA,  BUENOS  AIRES 

Behind  the  square  rises  one  of  the  new  apartment  houses  which  are  becoming  popular  with  young 
married  couples  as  their  first  homes.  It  faces  the  broad  expanse  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  whose  waters, 
silvered  and  painted  by  the  sunset,  mirror  innumerable  vessels  from  distant  ports. 


in  the  world.  In  saying  this  I  recall  the 
pessimistic  remark  of  an  Argentine  friend 
that  this  family  tie  is  being  weakened. 
I  did  not,  I  do  not,  agree.  It  is  true  that 
its  outward  manifestations  are  changing. 
With  the  demolition  or  abandonment  to 
other  uses  of  lovely  old  residences  families 
are  Ijeing  physically  divided;  many  young 
folk  are  beginning  married  life  in  huge 
apartment  houses.  But  the  devotion  unit¬ 
ing  parent  and  child,  a  vivifying  stream 
which  flows  in  both  directions,  remains 
unaltered.  .And  so,  and  to  repeat,  I  would 
place  this  tie  of  family  as  the  most  out¬ 
standing  trait  in  .Argentine  psychology  and 
as  constituting  one  of  the  greatest  elements 
of  strength  of  the  .Argentine  Nation. 

Next  to  be  remarked  in  the  soul  of  the 
jteople  is  a  deep  love  of  country,  allied  to  a 
national  pride  which  thus  far  has  avoided 


the  extravagances  of  chauvinism,  and  I 
hope  may  continue  to  do  so. 

.Again  I  remark  in  Argentina  a  love 
of  liberty,  which,  if  it  ofttimes  skirts  the 
precipice  of  a  fierce  impatience  of  re¬ 
straint,  is  a  quality  but  too  rare  in  many 
countries  today. 

Learning  Spanish 

It  was  natural  that  in  my  efforts  to  sound 
the  depths  of  the  national  character  I 
should  take  up  the  study  of  Spanish.  One 
of  the  two  methods  I  followed  in  this 
attempt  was  to  listen  to  records  on  the 
gramophone  and  to  repeat  in  a  parrot-like 
manner  some  of  the  phrases.  It  was  a 
knowledge  of  this  that  induced  the  Argen¬ 
tine  .Ambassador  in  Washington,  Espil, 
following  my  frantic  struggle  with  the  sub¬ 
junctive  in  conversation  with  him,  to 
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remark;  “Weddell,  liene  Vd.  un  acento 
gramofono !”  * 

My  other  Spanish  teacher  was  the  radio; 
l)ut  after  a  reasonable  course  in  this, — 
one  not  yet  altogether  abandoned, — I 
found  that  while  I  was  acquiring  an  almost 
encyclopedic  knowledge  of  various  patent 
medicines  and  was  qualified  to  advise 
concerning  trips  to  Iguazu,  the  Sierras  of 
C’.6rdoba,  or  to  the  Lakes,  my  vocabulary 
and  grammar  were  not  markedly  strength¬ 
ened.  And  quite  a  while  passed  before 
I  was  aware  that  much  of  the  news  I  was 
attempting — and  with  what  effort — to 
extract  from  the  radio  after  seven  o’clock 
in  the  evening  had  already  appeared  in 
the  afternoon  papers,  where  it  could  have 
been  acquired  with  far  less  exertion;  these 
items,  I  now  realize,  were  intended  for  the 
country.  In  my  further  pursuit  of  culture 
I  also  read  the  various  luminous  and  other 

•  Weddell,  you  hare  a  phonograph  accent! 


signs.  A  pious  and  sheltered  childhood 
had  taught  me  that  a  mystic  significance 
attached  to  the  numbers  three  and  seven. 
My  sign-reading  widened  my  knowledge 
to  a  realization  that  in  .\rgcntina  43  and 
111  had  also  unusual  and  nicotic  if  not 
mystic  implications! 

Cily  and  counlryside 

It  is  only  natural  that  a  traveler  to  a  new 
country  should  seek  to  find  in  what  measure 
his  own  land  and  institutions  and  heroes 
are  known  therein ;  it  was  therefore  with  no 
little  national  pride  that  I  learned  that 
Lincoln  w’as  the  name  of  a  flourishing  town 
in  Argentina;  with  a  somewhat  modified 
pride  I  learned  that  Chicago,  a  Nueva  Chi¬ 
cago,  is  recalled  by  a  suburb  of  Buenos 
Aires.  Henry  Clay,  a  great  name  in  the 
United  States,  I  am  told  has  become  known 
to  a  large  element  of  the  local  population 
through  the  immortality  conferred  by  a 
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well-known  brand  of  cigars !  And  Virginia, 
the  venerable  Commonwealth  from  which 
I  come,  perhaps  owes  its  real  fame  in  Ar¬ 
gentina  to  its  association  with  the  fragrant 
weed  we  smoke ! 

Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  once  remarked  in 
an  oft-quoted  line;  “What  should  they 
know  of  England  who  only  England 
know.”  I  think  this  may  be  said  of  the 
stranger  who  sees  Argentina  only  through 
the  eyes  of  a  Porteno;  ^  the  observation 
applies  equally  to  the  visitor  to  New  York 
who  fails  to  visit  the  rest  of  the  United  States. 
.\nd  so,  during  my  stay  here,  I  have  tried  to 
visit  all  sections  of  the  country,  and  it  has 
been  interesting  to  notice,  especially  in  the 
north,  in  Cordoba,  Salta  and  Tucuman  and 
Santiago  del  Estero,  a  flavor  of  tradition 
and  conservatism  which  is,  I  think,  more 
typical  of  the  Republic  than  is  Buenos  Aires 
which  is,  after  all,  the  least  Argentine  of 

*  Porteno— a  native  of  Buenos  Aires. 


.\rgentine  cities,  when  one  takes  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  many  alien  elements  mak¬ 
ing  up  its  population.  This  conservatism, 
this  flavor  of  tradition,  is  especially  notice¬ 
able  in  Cordoba,  and  in  remarking  this  I 
could  not  but  smile  and  think  of  the  attitude 
of  the  average  Virginian  toward  New  York. 
The  New  Yorker  doubtless  regards  us  as  a 
little  backward,  a  little  slow,  with  a  be¬ 
traying  accent,  and  lacking  that  up-to- 
dateness  and  drive  which  characterizes  the 
metropolis.  Is  there  a  slight,  a  vague  anal¬ 
ogy  to  the  respective  attitudes  of  Athens 
and  Boeotia,  that  I  have  in  mind?  You 
will  know  best. 

To  the  foreigner  who  has  never  visited 
the  country,  the  pampa  and  the  gaucho  are 
imagined  to  be  the  peculiar  manifestations 
of  Argentine  life  and  setting.  Certainly 
the  pampa  grandiosa  will  remain  as  a  rich 
source  of  national  health  and  wealth  to 
Buenos  Aires,  patria  hermosa  but  the  gaucho 


AVENIDA  LEANDRO  N.  ALEM 

The  residents  of  Buenos  Aires  have  had  no  hesitancy  in  adopting  the  most  modern  style  of  architecture. 
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has  almost  disapficarcd  from  the  landscape 
(as  has  our  equally  picturesque  cowboy), 
yet  lives  today  in  the  s;rcat  epic  of  Martin 
Fierro  and  in  the  magnificent  historic  can¬ 
vases  of  the  great  painter  Quiros,  which 
won  such  enthusiastic  admiration  in  the 
United  States.  As  for  the  negroes  whom, 
with  a  lively  recollection  of  my  own  coun¬ 
try,  I  had  thought  to  find  in  large  numbers 
here,  it  was  a  full  month  before  I  saw  even 
one,  and  he  was  in  a  museum — the  door¬ 
keeper  ! 

Personal  liberty  and  freedom  of  the  press 

Any  serious  attempt  to  assay  the  forces 
and  influences  at  work  in  Argentina  must 
logically  take  into  account  the  existence 
of  a  Constitution  setting  forth  and  up¬ 
holding  the  great  fundamental  principles 
of  personal  liljerty  and  representative 
government,  and  in  this  connection  I 
consider  it  an  especial  honor  to  recall 


to  you  the  words  of  the  distinguished  f 
committee  of  the  Convention  which  ' 
drafted  amendments  to  the  Argentine 
Magna  Carta.  They  said:  “The  basis 
for  the  Commission’s  action  in  formulat¬ 
ing  its  reforms  has  been  the  belief  and  the  ; 
experience  of  an  analogous  and  similar  ) 
Constitution — that  of  the  United  States — 
because  it  is  the  one  most  applieable,  and 
beeause  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  is  the  only  one  written  by  and  for 
the  people.” 

C’ommon  to  both  Constitutions  are 
clauses  insuring  the  freedom  of  the  press. 
Under  this  aegis  in  both  countries  great 
newspapers  have  been  founded  and  sur¬ 
vive.  And  it  can  lx;  asserted  that  in 
naming  the  five  or  six  great  newspapers 
of  the  world  today,  at  least  two  Argentine 
newspapers  must  be  included  in  the  group. 
These  two  papers  which  I  have  in  mind 
are  outstanding  in  their  independence  of  i 
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The  University,  founded  in  1613,  and  this  colonial  house,  now  a  museum,  add  to  the  flavor  of  tradition  * 
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thought  as  manifested  in  their  editorial 
and  news  columns  and  in  their  jealous 
care  that  the  freedom  of  the  press  guar¬ 
anteed  under  the  Argentine  Constitution 
shall  not  be  diminished. 

And  just  here,  when  I  consider  the  value 
of  a  free  press  in  a  eountry,  I  should  like 
to  quote  words  coneerning  it  written  in 
the  eighteenth  century  by  a  man  who 
knew  what  constituted  true  liberty;  I 
refer  to  that  dynamic,  vitriolic  writer  who 
wrote  under  the  pseudonym  of  “Junius” 
and  whose  identity  is  not  yet  fully  estab¬ 
lished, — “Engrave  in  your  mind”,  he 
says,  “teach  your  children,  that  a  free 
press  is  the  only  safeguard  of  all  civil, 
political,  and  religious  rights.” 

But  a  greater  than  Junius  had  earlier 
spoken  on  this  fundamental  subject: 
John  Milton,  in  1644,  in  his  Areopagitica, 
wherein,  in  addressing  the  English  Par¬ 
liament,  he  pleads  to  be  given  “above  all 
liberties  .  .  .  the  liberty  to  know,  to 
utter  and  to  argue  freely.”  This  great 


declaration  is  echoed  more  than  a  cen¬ 
tury  later  by  Thomas  Jefferson:  “I  have 
sworn  upon  the  altar  of  God  eternal  hostility 
against  every  form  of  tyranny  over  the 
mind  of  man.”  The  evil  features  of  an 
unbridled  press  are  self-evident;  but  the 
excesses  of  such  a  press  will  be  corrected, 
with  the  passage  of  time,  through  the 
operation  of  a  healthy  public  opinion  which 
itself  is  best  nurtured  by  an  unshackled 
press. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  measure 
of  freedom  of  the  press  in  a  country  is  at 
the  same  time  the  measure  of  the  liberties 
of  its  citizens.  Having  this  in  mind,  I 
congratulate  you,  .Argentinians! 

The  “amiable  malice"  of  the  vaudeville 

To  a  foreigner  an  amusing  and  pungent 
illustration  of  the  independence  of  spirit 
and  mocking  wit  prevalent  in  this  country, 
to  which  I  have  endeavored  in  these  pages 
to  bear  testimony,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
performances  of  some  of  the  smaller  and 
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•Set  in  the  midst  of  land  level  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see,  the  owner’s  house  is  ringed  about  with  plantings 
of  beautiful  trees,  some  foreign  and  others  native,  like  the  ombu  at  the  right. 
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popular  playhouses.  The  dialogue  in  its 
swiftness  is  too  much  like  a  machine  gun 
for  me  to  grasp;  and  some  of  the  language 
is  too  much  the  argot  of  the  moment  for  me 
to  understand  even  if  I  caught  the  words. 
But  what  is  inescapable  is  the  amiable 
malice  and  biting  satire  which  the  actors 
display  in  treating  of  political  matters. 
Here  the  analogy  between  things  seen  and 
heard  in  Argentina  and  in  my  owm 
country  becomes  striking.  “Mr.  Dooley” 
whose  pitiless  comments  on  men  and  events 
in  the  United  States  some  thirty  years  ago 
made  him  famous,  and  Will  Rogers, 
equally  remembered  for  his  wise  and 
humorous  observations,  find  their  counter¬ 
part  in  types  like  the  monologist  of  the 
.Maip6.  Very  daring,  very  penetrating, 
generally  irreverent,  the  Argentine  artists 
are  not  a  whit  behind  their  brothers  in  the 
United  States  and  are  treated  with  the 
same  wise  tolerance  by  municipal,  state  and 
federal  authorities  as  in  my  own  country. 

jXalional  consciousness 

The  opening  phrases  of  the  Argentine 
Constitution  indicate  that  its  framers  fore¬ 
saw  the  immigration  movement  soon  to 
set  in.  .\nd  a  major  task  before  Argentina 
is  the  absorption  of  these  new  and  some¬ 
times  almost  unassimilable  elements,  some¬ 
thing  that  has  taxed  the  very  best  energies 
of  my  own  country.  In  this  task  I  cannot 
but  feel  that  the  national  schools  of  Argen¬ 
tina  have  played  and  are  playing  their 
conspicuous  part,  and  in  the  schools  which 
1  have  visited  here,  it  has  been  interesting 
to  learn  that  the  types  before  me,  up¬ 
standing,  Spanish-speaking,  ardent  in  their 
youthful  patriotism,  have  often  sprung 
from  parents  born  in  foreign  lands.  It  is 
the  national  school  that  is  your  true 
alembic  out  of  which  will  be  distilled  from 
unrelated  elements  the  pure  spirit  of 
patriotism  which  is  to  make  a  greater 
Argentina.  And  in  their  success  in  this 


task  I  have  no  doubt.  Already  there  are, 
as  in  my  own  land,  the  Ijeginnings  of  a 
national  consciousness,  precursor  of  the 
civilization  yet  to  be. 

A  mild  criticism 

But  I  have  certain  reproaches  to  addre.ss 
to  my  Argentine  friends.  I  do  so,  how¬ 
ever,  with  a  dampened  enthusiasm,  recall¬ 
ing  that  I  might  in  almost  equal  measure 
address  them  to  my  own  countrymen.  In 
this  f  accuse  I  would  refer  first  of  all  to  the 
fact  that  with  medicinal  springs  ®  of  the 
first  quality  in  his  own  land,  the  Argentine 
too  often  prefers  the  waters  gushing  from 
some  European  hill  or  plain.  I  reproach 
the  Argentine  that  with  the  beginnings  of 
one  of  the  two  greatest  river  trips  of  the 
world  at  his  very  door,  he  yet  prefers  those 
to  be  found  in  other  lands.  This  reference 
to  the  Parana  and  to  Iguazu  naturally 
brings  to  memory  Niagara.  But  there  in¬ 
dustrialism  has  done  its  worst,  while  at 
Iguazu,  out  of  the  virgin  forest,  out  of  the 
jungle  depths,  the  great  volume  of  water 
leaps  at  the  observer  as  if  to  prove  to  him 
his  littleness  and  then  goes  down  to  aug¬ 
ment  the  mighty  flood  whose  volume, 
miles  below  Rosario,  provoked  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  the  great  Darwin,  as  he  tells  us  in 
his  Voyage  of  the  Beagle.  Some  of  you 
will  recall  here  the  observation  which  the 
widow  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  wrote  in  the 
visitor's  book  as  she  was  leaving  Iguazu — 
“My  poor  Niagara!”  Again,  in  the  far 
south  I  have  traveled  over  lakes  and  seen 
snow-capped  mountains  which  are  second 
in  sublimity  and  beauty  to  none  in  Europe, 
yet  it  is  to  a  foreign  land  that  the  Argentine 
most  generally  will  go  for  his  winter  sports. 

Reverence  for  tradition 

I  have  not  dared  to  speak  to  you  of  your 
great  traditions,  because  they  are  better 

*  Sre  “Vittavicencio,  an  Argentine  Spa",  Bulletin, 
October,  1938. 
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THE  ATHLETIC  AND  FENCING  CLUB,  BUENOS  AIRES 

Thousands  of  members  enjoy  the  privileges  of  this  club  for  moderate  fees.  The  Government  gave  the 
site  for  the  building  and  contributed  unclaimed  lottery  prizes  to  its  erection. 


known  to  you  than  they  can  ever  Ije  to  and  whose  families  I  love  to  count  among 

me;  it  is  a  knowledge  and  appreciation  my  intimates, 

which  entered  into  you  with  your  first 

sustenance.  But  I  cannot  refrain  from  “  ^ 

praising  your  reverence  for  tradition,  A  word  about  Argentine  clubs:  There 
something  surprising  and  admirable  in  a  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  average  Argen- 

country  which  is,  as  my  own,  relatively  tine  is  correctly  described  in  the  famous 

young.  phrase  of  the  great  Dr.  Johnson,  “a  club- 

It  is  this  reverence  for  tradition  that  bable  man.”  Certainly  the  number  and 

gives  prestige  among  you  today  to  families  variety  of  clubs  to  be  encountered  here 

bearing  names  honored  in  the  beginnings  must  be  taken  into  account  in  any  summing 

of  your  history.  As  for  myself,  I  cannot  up  of  the  life  of  the  nation.  I  have  been  a 

visit  the  Recoleta  without  being  moved  by  happy  guest  in  many  of  these  institutions; 

the  names  graven  over  the  tombs.  It  is  in  a  certain  fortress  of  conservatism  to  be 

the  Argentina  of  the  past  which  speaks  to  found  in  the  Calle  Corrientes  the  atmos- 

me  in  this  national  pantheon.  It  is  a  spot  phere  of  cordiality  and  warm  friendliness 

already  grown  sacred  to  me,  and  making  is  not  exceeded  anywhere  in  the  world;  and 

its  personal  appeal,  for  even  in  my  brief  an  outstanding  organization  in  Florida, 

stay  in  Argentina,  its  gates  have  opened  to  where  rare  books  and  pictures,  rare  wines 

receive  the  remains  of  men  and  women  worthy  of  mention  with  these  fruits  of  the 

who  honored  me  with  their  friendship  mind,  added  to  a  rich  cuisine,  is  a  mecca 
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for  the  stranger  within  the  gates.  Xo  less 
agreeable  are  the  many  golf  courses  over 
which  I  have  wielded  a  powerful  if  ineffi¬ 
cient  club! 

But  a  club  which  appeals  to  me  in  pecu¬ 
liar  measure  is  the  Gimnasia  y  Esgrima^ 
which  is  unique  in  its  conception  and 
operation,  offering  to  an  incredibly  large 
number  of  persons  and  for  moderate  fees 
every  advantage — and  more— to  be  found 
within  the  |x>rtals  of  its  aristocratic  broth¬ 
ers  of  Corrientes  or  Florida. 

Organized  benevolence 

It  has  been  remarked  somewhere  that  a 
measure  of  a  country’s  civilization  is  in  the 
character  and  extent  of  its  charities;  judged 
by  this  rule  the  Argentine  must  rank  high. 
.And  in  beneficent  works  it  is  the  Argentine 
woman  who  stands  out.  Women  of  wealth, 
position  and  tradition  who,  one  would 
presume,  knew  only  the  softer,  easier  side  of 
life,  give  themselves  in  works  of  mercy  to  a 
degree  as  surprising  as  it  is  gratifying.  In 
considering  the  various  organizations  at 
work,  the  great  Beneficencia  with  its  cen¬ 
tury  and  more  of  history,  its  unique  posi¬ 
tion  which  secures  to  its  officers  a  recog¬ 
nized  place  of  honor  in  all  solemn  celebra¬ 
tions  in  the  Cathedral,  is  striking.  Charity, 
which  in  many  countries  is  almost  a  Cin¬ 
derella,  in  .\rgentina  is  a  queen,  possessing 
social  and  temporal  power! 

The  great  Rivadavia,  speaking  in  1825, 
when  La  Beneficencia  was  founded,  told  the 
noble  band  of  women  then  composing  it: 

“El  pais  espera  mucho  de  vosotras,  tened  esto 
presentc,  y  que  6stas  mis  ultimas  palabras,  scan 
tan  eternas  en  vucstra  consideracion,  como  la 
prosperidad  de  la  patria  a  quien  vais  a  servir.”* 

How  splendidly  the  organization  has 
lived  up  to  his  words  is  something  to  which 

*  Club  de  Gimnasia  y  Esgrima,  or  Athletic  and 
Fencing  Club. 

*  ‘'Bear  in  mind  that  the  country  expects  much  from 
you,  and  may  these,  my  last  words,  be  as  eternal  in  your 
memory  as  the  prosperity  of  the  country  which  you  are  to 
serve." 


even  a  stranger  can  testify.  The  great 
institution  to  which  I  have  referred  is  like 
a  golden  thread  in  the  beauteous  fabric  of 
faith  which  is  the  bright  garment  its  mem¬ 
bers  wear.  And  apropos  of  this  faith,  I  am 
here  tempted  to  quote  words  uttered  by 
President  Roosevelt  when  he  visited  Buenos 
.\ires:  “The  faith  of  the  .\mericas,  there¬ 
fore,  lies  in  the  spirit,  ...  In  that  faith  and 
spirit  we  will  have  peace.” 

Cultural  contacts  with  the  United  States 

I  cannot  end  these  informal  observa¬ 
tions  without  making  reference  to  the 
happy  impression  made  on  me  in  noting 
the  attempt  being  made  to  promote 
among  .Argentinians  a  spiritual  rapproch- 
ment  with  men  of  like  mind  in  my  own 
country.  This  gratifying  effort,  which  1 
beg  you  to  believe  finds  its  echo  among 
many  of  my  own  people,  is  something 
which  could  be  made  to  mean  much  to 
both  countries.  Argentina,  with  its  aspira¬ 
tions,  its  culture,  its  intellectual  and 
artistic  life,  could  give  greatly  to  my 
country  and  people,  and  in  return  Argen¬ 
tina  could  learn  that  the  manifestations  of 
our  material  progress,  with  which  you  are 
all  familiar,  tend  to  obscure  spiritual 
forces  whose  values,  when  properly  re¬ 
vealed,  you,  with  your  gifts,  should  be  the 
first  to  recognize. 

\  lofty  exponent  of  this  desire  that  our 
two  peoples  should  be  drawn  closer  to¬ 
gether  with  the  passage  of  the  years  is  the 
Institute  Cultural  Argentine  Norteameri- 
cano  presided  over  by  an  Argentine  friend 
who  is  at  once  author,  poet  and  artist — 
Dr.  Cupertino  del  Campo — in  whom  I  find 
a  true  colleague  in  my  happy  task  of  trans¬ 
lating  the  two  peoples  one  to  the  other. 

The  fabric  oj  happy  memories 

As  I  said  in  my  beginning,  my  endeavor 
in  these  informal  remarks  is  to  relate  to 
you  some  of  my  impressions  of  Argentina. 
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And  in  years  to  come  there  will  rise  up  in  gress;  a  dinner  of  confraternity  of  the 

memory  certain  pictures  diverse  in  char-  officers  of  the  army  and  navy;  the  Te 

acter  but  each  with  its  individual  charm  Deums  on  great  occasions  in  the  Cathe- 

or  interest:  the  Rose  Garden  on  a  spring  dral;  a  dawn  over  Tronador;  the  sun 

morning;  the  cheering  crowds  at  the  sinking  behind  the  Sierras  of  Cordoba; 

races;  a  gala  night  at  the  opera;  the  vernal  the  stillness  of  the  pampa  on  a  summers 

lieauty  of  the  Tigre;  a  parade  of  the  flower  night.  These  pictures  and  many  others, 

of  Argentine  manhood  on  the  9th  of  alike  in  beauty  or  suggestion,  will  remain 

July;  the  classic  beauty  and  grace  of  the  with  me  to  enrich  my  inner  life  w'hen  far 

women;  the  solemn  appearance  of  your  away  from  this  fair  land  which  has  come 

President  before  the  two  Ixidies  of  Con-  to  be  a  second  home. 


Copyricht  by  Bourguin  A  Kohimann 


A  SHEEP  RANCH 

.\rRcntine  flocks  and  herds  constitute  one  of  the  major  sources  of  national  wealth. 


Three  Brazilian  Landscapes 
by  Frans  Post 

ROBERT  C;.  SMITH,  Jr.,  Ph.  D. 

I  'niversity  oj  Illinois 


1\  1937  ihc  government  of  Pernambuco 
celebrated  the  three-hundredth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  arrival  at  Recife  of  C’ount 
Maurice  of  Nassau-Siegen  to  act  as  the 
first  Dutch  governor  of  the  recently  seized 
Portuguese  provinces  in  the  northeast  of 
Brazil.  The  celebration  of  this  anniver¬ 
sary  included  the  publication  of  the  first 
monograph  upon  the  Count  of  Nassau’s 
official  topographer,  Frans  Post,  the  earli¬ 
est  European  landscape  painter  in  the 
western  hemisphere.  Neither  the  distin¬ 
guished  author  '  of  this  study,  however, 
nor  the  present  writer,  who  has  attempted 
in  a  recent  article  ^  to  establish  a  catalogue 
of  Post's  paintings,  was  familiar  with  all 
the  master’s  works.  Three  new  landscapes 
have  just  come  to  light  of  such  importance 
in  the  oeuvre  of  this  seventeenth-century 
painter  as  to  warrant  separate  and  detailed 
publication. 

Frans  Post  was  born  at  Leyden  in  1612, 
the  son  of  a  glasspainter,  Jan  Jansztxjn 
Post,  and  the  brother  of  the  celebrated 
Dutch  architect,  Peter.  He  was  one  of  the 
group  of  artists  who  in  1637  accomj)anied 
Maurice  of  Nassau  to  Brazil,  where  he 
remained  until  the  prince  returned  to 
Holland  in  1644.  From  that  year  until 
his  death  in  1684  he  remained  in  Haarlem 
confecting  a  series  of  land.scapes  of  Brazil, 
in  development  of  the  type  he  had  already 
evolved  at  Recife.  In  1645  he  prepared 

^Joaquim  de  Sousa-Ledo,  ‘'Frans  Post,  sens  quadras 
brasileiros" ,  Rio,  1937. 

*  “The  Brazilian  Landscapes  of  Frans  Post",  “The 
Art  Quarterly’,  vol.  I,  No.  4  {Autumn,  1938),  pp.  239- 


drawing.s,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  and 
the  Royal  Mu.seum  in  Brussels,  for  the 
illustration  of  Ca.spar  van  Berle’s  Rerum  per 
Octennium  in  Brasilia,  a  magnificent  folio 
setting  forth  a  detailed  account  of  the 
gubernatorial  sojourn  in  Pernambuco. 

Hitherto  only  ten  dated  paintings  could 
be  assigned  to  the  period  of  Post’s  residence 
in  Brazil.  A  new  landscape  (fig.  1),  how¬ 
ever,  now  in  the  possession  of  Carl  Freund 
of  New  York,  is  signed  and  dated  1642. 
In  its  subject  matter  and  in  the  quality  of 
its  technique  it  fits  perfectly  into  this 
small  group  of  paintings.  In  the  years 
when  Post  accompanied  the  military  ex¬ 
peditions  along  the  Brazilian  coast  from 
Rio  Grande  do  Norte  to  .‘Magoas,  the  young 
Dutch  master  reproduced  in  his  land¬ 
scapes,  with  the  utmost  fidelity,  the  la¬ 
goons,  the  marshes,  the  expre.s.sive  skies  of 
the  interminable  coastal  lowlands  of  the 
region.  He  found  in  Brazil  a  type  of 
scenery  which  was  almost  the  exact  coun¬ 
terpart,  save  for  its  tropical  qualities,  of 
the  Netherlandish  countryside.  In  the 
Preund  landscape,  he  portrays  just  such  a 
scene,  probably  taken  in  the  flats  between 
Recife  and  Olinda.  A  series  of  compli¬ 
cated  waterways  traverses  the  foreground, 
while  a  well-worn  path  leads  across  a 
primitive  drawbridge  to  the  distant  forti¬ 
fications  of  Recife.  The  composition  of 
the  picture  is  essentially  the  same  as  the 
view  of  the  i.sland  of  Itamaraca  in  the 
Rijksmuseum  at  Amsterdam,  a  painting 
which  Post  completed  in  1637.  In  the 
immediate  foreground  he  has  placed  an 
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FiGiRE  1— FRANS  POST:  THE  FORTIFICATIONS  OF  RECIFE 
Collection  of  Carl  Freund,  New  York. 


identical  Etroup  composed  of  a  Dutch 
planter  and  his  negro  servant;  but  the 
comely  mulattrcss  with  the  basket  of  laun¬ 
dry  upon  her  head  is  a  distinguished  addi¬ 
tion.  The  setting  of  the  tropical  fruit  tree 
at  the  left  of  the  landscape  recalls  the 
similar  position  of  the  cactus  tree  in  the 
Rio  Sao  Francisco  picture  of  1637,  now  at 
the  Musee  de  la  France  d’Outre-mcr  at 
\’incennes;  while  the  painting  of  the  leaden 
sky,  the  burning  sand,  and  the  aquatic 
foliage  suggests  a  companion  piece  at  \’in- 
cennes,  the  1637  landscape  of  the  Fort  of 
Reis  Magos  in  Rio  Grande  do  Norte. 

Throughout  the  Carl  Freund  picture 
the  observer  is  impressed  by  the  painstaking 
care  with  which  Post  has  reproduced  the 
subtle  distinctions  which  exist  in  the 
landscape,  the  contrasting  textures  of  the 


foliage,  the  differing  qualities  of  the 
waters.  As  in  the  other  paintings  of  this 
series,  his  plants  could  serve  as  illustra¬ 
tions  for  a  botanical  textbook;  the  physiog¬ 
nomies  and  eostumes  of  his  Negroes  and 
Indians  are  as  detailed  as  in  the  ethno¬ 
graphical  paintings  of  his  brilliant  com¬ 
panion  in  Brazil,  .-Mbertus  van  der 
Eeckhout.  But  in  this  picture,  as  in  all 
the  others  of  the  group.  Post  has  not  lost 
sight  of  the  general  eharacter  of  the 
landscape  in  his  research  of  detail,  nor 
has  he  failed  to  give  the  impression  of  a 
particular  moment  in  the  day  as  a  kind 
of  foretaste  of  the  future  school  of  im¬ 
pressionism. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  landscape  in 
the  Julius  H.  Weitzner  collection  in  New 
York  (fig.  2)  is  more  generalized  in  spirit. 
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Signed  but  not  dated,  it  probably  belongs 
to  the  period  of  Post’s  activity  after  his 
return  to  Haarlem,  when  for  thirty-six 
vears  he  turned  out  innumerable  views 
of  the  landscape,  the  life  and  customs  of 
Brazil  for  his  noble  patron,  the  Count  of 
Nassau-Siegen,  and  a  host  of  seventeenth 
century  amateurs  of  exotic  w’ondcrs.  The 
picture  represents  the  ruins  of  the  Basilica 
of  Olinda,  one  of  the  most  imposing  build¬ 
ings  erected  by  the  Portuguese  in  Brazil 
prior  to  the  coming  of  the  Dutch.  It  is 
a  subject  which  Post  had  twice  portrayed 
in  his  Brazilian  period,  in  the  1640  version 
now  at  the  Louvre  and  in  that  of  1644  at 
the  Instituto  Historico  e  Geographico 
Brasileiro  in  Rio  dc  Janeiro.  He  was  to 


undertake  the  subject  over  and  over  again 
but  never  does  he  bring  us  so  close  to  the 
ruined  Basilica  as  in  the  VVeitzner  picture. 
The  painting  is  populated  with  the 
vivacious  Negro  peasants  of  the  region  in 
their  gay  red  and  white  costumes.  But 
they  are  less  painstakingly  rendered  than 
in  the  foregoing  land.scape.  The  same 
faintly  generalizing  tendency  is  apparent 
in  the  clump  of  foliage  at  the  right  of  the 
panel,  where  the  extremely  light  impasto 
gives  a  kind  of  unreality  to  the  scene.  In 
the  distance  appears  the  broad  sweep  of 
the  interminable  misty  Pcrnambucan 
varzea.  The  blue  haze  rising  from  this 
mass  of  swamps  and  lagoons  toward  a 
brilliant  sky  completes  the  formula  of  the 


eourt«ay  of  Robert  C.  Smith.  Jr. 


Figure  2.— FRANS  POST:  RUINS  OF  THE  BASILICA  OF  OLINDA 
Collection  of  Julius  H.  VVeitzner,  New  York. 


Coun««y  of  RobM^t  C.  Smith.  Jr. 


Figurk  3.— FRANS  POST:  VIEW  OF  A  PLANTATION  IN  PERNAMBUCO 
Collection  of  R.  G.  Ward,  London. 

typical  Brazilian  landscape  of  Frans  Post  ground.  Beside  it  stands  a  humble 
after  his  return  from  Recife.  mucambo,  a  building  of  mud  and  palm 

Finally,  in  the  large  painting  Ixtught  in  leaves  of  a  type  still  extant  throughout  the 

1929  by  the  English  collector  Mr.  R.  G.  north  of  Brazil.  Below  it  is  the  simple 

Ward  (fig.  3),  the  artist  has  represented  a  capela  de  engenho,  or  plantation  chapel,  of 

whole  plantation  community  on  almost  as  the  utmost  severity,  with  the  typical  fagade 

comprehensive  a  scale  as  that  he  used  for  windows  of  the  region,  two  squares  below 

the  decorations  at  the  Dutch  castle  of  a  circle.  This  chapel  has  an  interesting 

Ryksdorp,  now  removed  to  the  Amsterdam  wooden  porch,  or  alpendre,  from  which 

Rijksmuscum.  the  church  bell  is  suspended  as  it  still  is  ^ 

In  the  foregound  we  see  a  group  of  in  many  ancient  isolated  Pernambucan 

dancing  slaves  similar  to  those  of  the  Weitz-  chapels.  One  is  tempted  to  identify  the 

ner  painting.  Atop  a  slight  incline  is  the  house  beside  it  as  the  plantation  chaplain’s  • 

house  of  the  planter,  a  wood  and  rubble  residence. 

half-timber  construction  with  a  steep-  Behind  the  chapel  is  the  sugar  mill,  the 
pitched  roof  of  thatch  built  on  heavy  crude  casa  de  purgar,  the  rendezvous  of  Ne- 

stone  foundations  raised  high  above  the  groes,  bullock  carts,  and  domineering  Dutch 
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overseers  that  Post  so  often  represented.  badly  needs  cleaning,  the  painting  is 

The  large  building  at  the  right  is  un-  gummy  and  blurred  throughout.  The 

doubtedly  the  senzala,  or  quarters  of  the  landscape  formula  is  more  rigid  now  than 

slaves.  in  the  VVeitzner  panel.  The  plantation 

The  painting  is  an  unequaled  social  scene  itself  is  encased  in  an  artihcal  stage 

document,  an  almost  unique  reproduction  setting  of  the  tropical  foliage  replete  with 

of  the  colonial  appearance  of  the  austere  flora  and  fauna  of  the  region.  Only  the 

patriarchal  plantation  groups  erected  by  distant  varzea  with  its  limitless  hazy  horizon 

the  Portuguese  in  the  sugarcane  region  recalls  the  freshness  of  Post’s  earlier  pictures, 

of  their  great  American  colony.  It  might  These  three  landscapes  represent  the 
serve  as  a  perfect  illustration  for  the  divergence  in  the  master's  work.  If  the 

brilliant  sociological  studies  of  the  life  of  first  through  the  brilliance  of  its  technique 

the  colonial  senhores  de  engenho  now  being  and  the  clarity  of  its  mood  offers  delight 

produced  in  Brazil.  to  the  connoisseur  of  painting,  the  other 

Technically  the  picture  falls  short  of  the  two  afford  invaluable  information  for  the 

other  two.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  student  of  northeastern  colonial  Brazil. 

The  First  Pan  American  Congress 
of  Municipalities 

In  compliance  with  a  resolution  of  the  special  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  late 

Sixth  International  Conference  of  Ameri-  Ruy  de  Lugo  Vina,  first  chairman  of  the 

can  States,  providing  that  the  First  Pan  National  Organizing  Committee,  who 

•American  Congress  of  Municipalities  died  in  the  tragic  accident  that  brought  to 

should  meet  in  Habana,  the  Government  an  end  the  goodwill  flight  on  behalf  of  the 

of  Cuba  announced  that  it  would  be  held  Congress  in  December  1937. 

from  November  14-19,  1938.  Delegates  At  the  opening  meeting  Dr.  Antonio 
representing  all  the  American  republics  Beruff  Mendieta,  Mayor  of  Habana  and 

except  Bolivia  and  members  of  official  and  Chairman  of  the  National  Organizing 

diplomatic  circles  gathered  in  the  hall  of  Committee,  was  elected  President  of  the 

the  Chamber  of  Deputies  for  the  opening  Congress  and  Dr.  Gustavo  Gutierrez, 

session,  at  which  President  Federico  Laredo  Secretary  General. 

Bru  of  Cuba  presided.  The  purpose  of  the  gathering,  as  stated 

After  welcoming  the  delegates  from  the  in  the  invitation,  was  “to  study  and  to 

cities  of  America,  the  representatives  of  treat  in  the  broadest  manner  possible 

universities  and  municipal  organizations,  matters  that  bear  upon  city  planning  and 

and  the  experts  who  had  been  especially  upon  systems  of  municipal  administra- 

invited.  President  Laredo  spoke  of  the  tion,  as  well  as  other  subjects  directly 

importance  of  the  city  in  national  and  or  indirectly  related  to  urban  existence.” 

international  affairs.  He  also  paid  a  For  the  study  of  these  important  matters. 
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the  Congress  had  the  collaboration  of  400 
outstanding  specialists  in  municipal  affairs 
from  all  America,  including  delegates  sent 
by  cities,  universities,  associations,  and 
corporations.  Of  these,  38  were  from  the 
United  States.  The  Congress  was  di¬ 
vided  into  five  technical  committees, 
namely:  General  Topics  and  Intermu¬ 
nicipal  Cooperation;  Municipal  Organi¬ 
zation  and  Administration;  Public  Utili¬ 
ties  and  Public  W'orks;  Transportation 
Problems;  and  Public  Safety  and  Social 
Problems  and  Activities.  Three  other 
committees  had  charge  of  formalities  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Congress. 

The  technical  committees  w'ere  or¬ 
ganized  on  the  opening  day,  and  on  the 
four  ensuing  days  met  for  discussion  of  the 
many  important  papers  presented  and  for 
the  preparation  of  resolutions  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Congress.  At  the  closing 
plenary  session  the  Final  Act,  containing 
80  resolutions,  recommendations,  and 
agreements,  was  signed. 

The  subjects  treated  in  the  Final  Act 
embraced  municipal  government,  finances, 
and  public  services;  city  planning;  trans¬ 
portation;  airports;  public  welfare;  public 
health;  police  and  fire  departments;  cul¬ 
ture;  and  intermunicipal  cooperation. 

.\  significant  agreement  on  Pan  Amer¬ 
ican  intermunicipal  cooperation  provided 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Pan  American 
Committee  on  Intermunicipal  Coopera¬ 
tion  “in  order  that  the  momentum  of  the 
movement  for  cooperation  among  the 
Municipalities  gained  through  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  First  Pan  American  Congress 
of  Municipalities  shall  not  be  lost.”  The 
Committee,  to  be  composed  of  not  less 
than  seven  nor  more  than  nine  members, 
was  to  be  appointed  after  the  close  of  the 
Congress  by  the  mayor  of  Habana,  who 
was  named  chairman.  Its  duties  are  to 
carry  out  the  resolutions  of  the  Congress; 
to  determine  the  seat  of  the  Second  Con¬ 


gress  (which  another  resolution  provided 
should  be  held  in  not  less  than  two 
nor  more  than  four  years);  to  report  to 
the  Second  Congress  the  results  of  its  in¬ 
vestigation  as  to  the  need  for  and  most 
effective  organization  of  a  permanent  Pan 
-American  organization  of  municipalities; 
to  cooperate  with  the  American  Committee 
for  the  International  Union  of  Local  Au¬ 
thorities,  and  serve  as  a  clearing  house  of 
information  and  a  means  of  strengthening 
the  bonds  of  friendship  betw'een  cities  and 
nations;  and  to  publish  a  bulletin  of  in¬ 
formation  on  municipal  affairs,  if  and  w’hen 
the  necessary  funds  are  obtained. 

The  Committee  has  been  announced  as 
follows:  Antonio  Beruff  Mendieta,  Cuba, 
Chairman;  Luis  L.  Boffi,  Argentina;  Edi¬ 
son  Junqueira  Passos,  Brazil;  Ricardo  Gon¬ 
zalez  Cortes,  Chile;  Hector  Romero  Me- 
n6ndez,  Ecuador;  Raphael  Brouard,  Haiti; 
Daniel  W.  Hoan,  United  States;  Porfirio 
Carlos  Troconis  Fonseca,  Mexico;  Gustavo 
Gutierrez,  Habana;  and  Louis  Brownlow, 
Chicago.  Representatives  of  Central  Amer¬ 
ica  and  Colombia  are  to  be  appointed. 
There  is  also  a  Liaison  Committee,  com¬ 
posed  of  Clifford  W.  Ham,  United  States, 
Chairman;  Federico  Rios  Vale,  Vene¬ 
zuela;  Carlos  Contreras,  Mexico;  Gustavo 
Gutierrez,  Cuba;  and  Jose  L.  Franco, 
Cuba. 

Other  important  resolutions  or  recom¬ 
mendations  included  in  the  Final  Act  ap¬ 
proved  the  following:  the  desirability  of 
public  ownership  of  public  utilities;  the 
fundamental  city  planning  principles  that 
should  be  generally  adopted;  the  principles 
regarding  conditions  of  labor  that  should 
be  observed  in  all  municipalities;  the 
establishment  of  employment  offices,  which 
should  have  control  of  labor  contracts  in 
the  locality,  keep  unemployment  records, 
provide  legal  counsel  for  labor  groups, 
and  perform  any  other  functions  of  assist¬ 
ance  to  the  unemployed;  social  control, 
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dealing  with  pure  food,  the  establishment 
of  public  credit  institutions  to  supplant 
moneylenders,  and  public  works  programs; 
a  “health  tax,”  to  be  levied  as  the  most 
effective  solution  of  the  financial  problems 
involved  in  providing  free  hospital  care; 
basic  principles  of  public  health  adminis¬ 
tration;  more  publicity  for  local  history, 
and  the  suggestion  that  new  streets  and 
squares  in  American  cities  be  named  after 
republics,  cities,  and  outstanding  public 


figures  of  America;  and  regional  organiza¬ 
tions  to  Ijc  established  for  municipal  coor¬ 
dination  and  cooperation. 

By  resolution  of  the  Congress,  the  Final 
.•\ct  signed  by  all  the  delegates  was  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  Eighth  International  Con¬ 
ference  of  American  States,  which  met  in 
Lima  the  following  month,  “for  its  infor¬ 
mation  and  proper  disposition.”  The 
Lima  Conference  deposited  the  document 
in  the  Pan  .American  Cnion  at  Washington. 


PATIO  OF  THE  MUNICIPAL  BUILDING,  H.^BANA 
.\  solid  colonial  edifice,  thoroughly  modernized,  houses  the  citv  government  of  Habana 


The  Highest  Highway  in  the  World 

Lima  to  Pucalpa,  Peru 


Think  of  starting  at  sea  level  and  for  5 
hours  motoring  steadily  up  through  scenery 
that  with  every  mile  grows  more  imposing 
until  you  are  finally  crossing  the  Andes  on 
a  road  practically  3  miles  high — 1,600  feet 
higher  than  the  top  of  Pike’s  Peak ! 
William  La\’arre,  some  of  whose  photo¬ 
graphs  appear  in  the  following  pages,  was 
one  of  the  first  North  Americans  to  have 
this  privilege,  which  is  now  lieing  shared 
by  an  increasing  number  of  travellers. 
\’isitors  to  Lima  will  find  this  one  of  the 
most  interesting  excursions  possible,  for 
leaving  the  storied  capital  of  Peru,  with  its 
many  handsome  public  buildings  and 
spacious  suburbs,  they  can  ascend  to  gla¬ 
ciers  and  snowpeaks,  passing  the  terraced 
mountainside  fields  built  up  with  stone 
walls  in  the  times  of  the  Incas,  going 
through  mining  centers  and  colonial  towns, 
and  seeing  at  intervals  picturesquely  clad 
Indians  occupied  in  herding  sheep,  driving 
a  train  of  llamas,  or  spinning  yarn  in 
primitive  fashion  as  they  walk,  (How  long 
will  this  last  beside  a  road  over  which  cars 
and  trucks  are  passing  every  day.^)  Then 
after  passing  the  summit  one  can  descend 
through  tropical  forests  on  the  other  side 
to  Tarma,  a  little  town  once  secluded  from 
the  world,  and  through  fertile  valleys 
awaiting  settlers  to  the  present  end  of  the 
road  at  Tingo  Maria,  a  center  of  coloniza¬ 


tion  on  the  Huallaga  River.  (Get  out  your 
map,  but  be  sure  to  imagine  the  mountains.) 

Peru  had  long  been  ambitious  to  connect 
the  capital  and  Pacific  coast  with  the 
eastern  slojjes  of  the  Andes,  open  up  the 
country  for  settlement,  and  bring  out  the 
tropical  products,  such  as  coffee  and  hard¬ 
woods,  that  flourish  there.  The  only  way 
to  obtain  these  was  to  ship  them  by  boat 
to  the  .Atlantic  from  a  port  on  the  Amazon 
or  one  of  its  affluents,  thence  northwest  to 
the  Panama  Canal,  and  south  to  the 
Peruvian  coast.  The  reverse  route  was 
followed  for  trade  with  Brazil  and  eastern 
Peru  in  Peruvian  metals,  gasoline,  wool, 
potatoes  and  other  products.  A  500-milc 
road  would  give  a  5-day  route  from  Lima 
to  Iquitos,  replacing  the  4-week  freighter 
trip.  A  road,  however,  was  thought  too 
costly  because  of  the  great  obstacles  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  lofty  cordillera  and  the 
jungle  on  its  eastern  slopes. 

But  Enrique  Pimentel,  a  Peruvian  engi¬ 
neer,  working  under  the  Ministry  of 
Promotion  and  its  highway  plan,  under¬ 
took  the  feat  and  by  the  end  of  this  year 
or  before  the  road  will  be  finished  from 
Lima  all  the  way  to  Pucalpa  on  the  Lower 
Ucayali  River.  From  this  town  boats  can 
go  dow’n  the  L’cayali  and  Maranon  to 
Iquitos,  the  port  for  ocean-going  vessels 
2,300  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon. 
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THE  EASTERN  SLOPES  OF  THE  PERUVIAN  ANDES 

A  view  of  tropical  forests  greets  the  motorist  from  Lima  who  has  surmounted  the  pass  between  snow¬ 
capped  mountains  and  is  descending  toward  the  river  valleys. 


I 


1.^ 

Copyricht  by  William  arre 

ENRIQUE  PIMENTEL,  THE  ENGINEER  OF  THE  HIGHEST  HIGHWAY  IN  THE  WORLD 
The  Hon.  Laurance  A.  Stcinhardt,  then  Ambassador  to  Peru  (now  designated  to  Russia),  visited  Senot 

Pimentel  at  his  camp. 


Copyricbt  by  William  LaVarre 

ALONG  THE  HIGHEST  HIGHWAY  IN  THE  WORLD 
Snowy  peaks  tower  along  the  road  that  crosses  the  Andes  at  an  altitude  of  15,800  feet,  practically  three 

miles. 


KEEPING  THE  HIGHWAY  IN  REPAIR 
Gangs  of  men  keep  the  500-mile  road  in  condition  and  guard  against  slides. 


V 


Copyrisht  by  William  I^iVarre 


A  VANADIUM  MINE 


Peru  is  an  important  source  of  vanadium,  as  well  as  of  zinc,  lead,  copper  and  silver. 


Copyricht  by  William  LaVn 


A  COLONIAL  DEVICE  FOR  REFINING  SILVER  ORE 

In  these  pits  silver  ore,  reduced  to  a  paste,  was  trodden  by  horses  for  days  to  amalgamate  it  with  mercun' 
and  other  chemicals.  From  the  amalgam  the  pure  silver  was  easily  recovered. 


Coityricht  by  WillUni  LaVarre 

A  PREDECESSOR  OF  THE  MOTOR  TRUCK 
The  haughty  llama  has  for  centuries  borne  Andine  freight  along  precarious  paths. 


Copyrithl  by  William  LaV 


OX  A  TRIBUTARY  OF  THE  AMAZON 
Jungle-dwellers  emerge  to  watch  the  travellers  from  across  the  mountains. 


('opyri*ht  b>  Willwni  ljiV.»rre 

SHEEP  THRIVE  IN  PERU 

The  Government  has  imjxjrtcd  stock  to  cross  with  native  sheep  in  order  to  obtain  more  and  better  wool. 


Copyrifht  hy  Willism  l<aVarr«i 

A  HIGHLAND  PERUVIAN  INDIAN 

The  hats  of  Peruvian  Indians  are  f>ermanently  in  style,  those  for  each  village  having  their  particular 
shape  and  design  of  colored  trimming. 


PhotoCraph  by  Janim  E.  Kice 

THE  VOLCANOES  AGUA  AND  FUEGO  ARE  IMPOSING  FEATURES  OF  THE 
GUATEMALAN  LANDSCAPE 


Flying  around  Latin  America 

JAMES  E.  RICE 

General  Chairman,  Seventh  World's  Poultry  Congress 


The  occasion  of  this  flying  trip  was  the 
desire  of  the  Seventh  World’s  Poultry 
Congress  and  Exposition  officials  and  of 
the  World’s  Poultry  Science  Association 
to  explain  to  the  people  of  the  Latin 
American  countries  through  personal  con¬ 
tacts  the  objectives,  the  plan  of  organiza¬ 
tion  and  method  of  administration  of  these 
two  organizations,  and  to  promote  inter¬ 
national  cooperation  in  furthering  their 
educational  and  commercial  objectives. 
The  congress  is  to  be  held  in  Cleveland 
from  July  28  to  August  7,  1939. 

The  route  traveled  included  the  capitals 
of  19  countries,  as  shown  on  the  map 
(p.  287),  and  required  9  weeks’  time.  It 
represented  the  combined  authority  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  poultry' 
industry  of  the  United  States,  since  the 
Seventh  ^Vorld’s  Poultry  Congress  and 
286 


Ij 

Exposition  is  a  partnership  educational 
enterprise  in  which  there  exists  an  appro  | 
priate  division  of  responsibility.  The  re-  |j 
sponse  of  the  people  was  gratifying  in  the  [I 
extreme.  The  actual  extent  of  Latin  ! 
American  participation  remains  to  be  seen.  Sj 
The  prospects  are  bright.  ] 

There  was  manifested  everywhere  a  r 
deeply  sympathetic  interest  and  a  fine  ( 
cooperative  spirit.  There  was  a  distinctly  ( 
friendly  attitude  and  the  evidence  of  good  = 
will  toward  the  government  and  the  people  j 
of  the  United  States  was  unmistakable.  | 
Everywhere  it  was  the  same.  Always  ! 
courteous  consideration  and  generous  hos¬ 
pitality  were  accorded  us,  even  lavishly. 
We  were  among  friends. 

In  addition  to  being  an  official  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  for  the  purposes  of  this  trip,  the 
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writer,  a  sradualc  of  Cornell  University, 
carried  a  list  of  the  names  and  addresses 
at  the  time  of  graduation  of  279  former 
Cornell  students  residing  in  Central  and 
South  America,  which  proved  to  be  ex¬ 
ceedingly  useful.  Furthermore,  member¬ 
ship  in  the  Rotary  Club  provided  another 
valuable  point  of  contact. 

Before  our  departure  for  the  Latin 
American  countries  the  writer  called  at 
the  embassy  or  legation  in  Washington 
of  each  of  the  countries  to  be  visited, 
and  explained  the  purpose  of  his  trip. 
Without  exception  the  officials  whom  we 
met  volunteered  to  write  to  their  home 
governments  commending  our  mission, 
and  assuring  us  that  our  cause  would 
f)e  given  sympathetic  consideration. 

For  this  good  will  trip  we  were  equipped 
with  a  cinema  kodak  with  colored  films, 
and  a  camera  for  taking  still  pictures  in 
black  and  white  for  reproduction.  As  a 
result,  we  brought  back  alxiut  1200  feet 
of  colored  movies  and  more  than  600 
other  pictures  of  our  own  taking.  In 
addition  to  these,  we  received  many 
photographs  from  our  friends  and  of¬ 
ficials  of  the  countries  visited.  They  are 
to  be  shown  during  the  Seventh  World’s 
Poultry  C-ongress,  where  they  will  convey 
a  clearer  idea  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  of  the  these  countries  and  their 
people  than  would  be  possible  through 
any  mere  description.  In  the  meantime, 
they  are  serving  the  useful  purpose  of 
giving  many  audiences  throughout  the 
United  States  the  benefit  of  a  free  pic¬ 
torial  trip  to  the  countries  south  of  us. 

Train,  automobile,  boat  or  plane? 

It  may  be  asked  which  method  of  travel 
is  best.  That  depends  upon  the  purpose 
of  the  trip,  the  time  available,  the  com¬ 
parative  accommodations  offered  to  reach 
the  destination,  and  the  cost.  When  all 
of  these  factors  were  considered,  flying 


appeared  to  be  the  only  feasible  plan  for 
us.  The  map  of  the  route  will  reveal  the 
fact  that  all  told  we  journeyed  20,169 
miles,  mostly  by  air.  This  is  roughly 
equivalent  to  the  distance  around  the 
world  at  the  latitude  of  New  York.  We 
traveled  two  nights  by  boat  between 
Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  and  Montevi¬ 
deo,  Uruguay,  and  return:  and  by  rail 
two  nights  between  Rio  de  Janeiro  and 
Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  and  return;  and  from  i 
Buenaventura  to  Bogota,  Colombia,  by  I 
daylight  through  tropical  jungles  and  over  I 
mountains  by  rail  and  automobile;  and  f 
from  La  Guaira  to  Caracas,  Venezuela, 
and  return  by  automobile.  Of  all  of  ‘ 
these  modes  of  travel,  including  motor 
car  or  bus  in  the  cities  visited,  automobile 
travel,  without  doubt,  offered  the  greatest  j 
hazard.  This,  at  least,  was  true  if  judged  1 
by  the  sensations  that  we  felt  when  1 
clinging  to  the  car  as  it  negotiated  sharp  ^ 
curves,  and  when  in  congested  city  traffic. 
But,  nevertheless,  no  accident  occurred.  1 
The  railroads,  including  those  in  the  =* 
United  States  from  New  York  to  Florida  ■ 
and  from  Texas  to  our  home  in  New  I 
York,  provided  the  roughest  jolts  but  the  I 
best  opportunity  of  seeing  the  country.  | 
The  boat  rides  were  taken  by  night  and 
were  uneventful  and  comfortable.  So 
there  you  are.  Take  your  choice  of  all 
of  the  chief  popular  modes  of  travel. 

Were  we  afraid,  dizzy  or  air-sick  when 
flying?  Not  in  the  least.  This  was  partly  i 
due,  no  doubt,  to  the  fact  that  we  had  set  * 
our  minds  definitely  to  go  through  with 
the  trip,  sick  or  w'ell;  and  what  is  of  even 
greater  significance,  we  quickly  became  I 
obsessed  with  the  fact  that  we  were  as  safe 
as  modern  transportation  could  make  us.  ■ 
The  powerful  mtxdern  aircraft,  the  high 
quality  of  the  personnel  on  the  ships  and 
at  the  airports,  and  the  further  fact  that 
the  planes  flew  only  during  daylight  ^ 
never  taking  chances  due  to  unfavorable . 


Courtesy  of  the  TubMn  Oepartment  of  Public  Works 


THE  CAPITOL,  H ABAXA 


flying  conditions,  thanks  to  constant  in¬ 
formation  by  radio  as  to  the  state  of  the 
weather  ahead,  gave  us  the  necessary- 
assurance.  On  one  occasion  we  were 
unable  to  take  off  from  Tegucigalpa, 
Honduras,  for  El  Salvador,  because  the 
plane  from  Nicaragua  could  not  come 
down  through  the  clouds  to  pick  us  up. 
Thus  we  lost  two  days  of  our  schedule  and 


missed  several  important  engagements; 
but  this  was  all  right  with  us,  since  we 
preferred  to  arrive  late  rather  than  to 
take  a  chance  of  not  getting  there  at  all. 

One  of  the  thrills  of  a  lifetime  was  to 
glide  swiftly  by,  and  frequently  it  seemed 
to  be  too  near  by,  the  many  extinct  or 
occasionally  active  volcanoes  w-hich  are  to 
be  seen  with  their  cone-shaped  summits 


Photograph  by  James  Rice 


A  SQUARE  IN  TEGUCIGALPA  M 

In  the  center  of  the  square  rises  the  statue  of  Francisco  Morazan,  the  national  hero  of  Honduras,  [j 


above  the  clouds.  The  illustration  on 
p.  286  shows  the  famous  Agua  Volcano  in 
Guatemala,  so  called  because  many  years 
ago  it  erupted  large  volumes  of  water 
that  destroyed  an  entire  city  near  its  base. 

The  English  language  popular 

Just  to  illustrate  the  large  number  of 
resident  and  non-resident  English  speaking 
people  to  be  met  in  the  republics  to  the 
south  of  the  United  States  the  following 
incident  is  related.  When  I  was  leaving 
the  Pan  American  Airways  office  in  San 
Salvador,  El  Salvador,  a  man  who  had 
learned  that  I  was  from  the  United  States 
introduced  himself.  He  was  a  resident  of 
the  country  but  an  American  by  birth. 
While  we  were  talking,  an  English- 
speaking,  non-resident  commercial  traveler 
came  up.  Wffiile  we  three  were  conversing 
a  third  and  then  a  fourth  person  passing 


by  and  known  to  the  others  joined  in  the  | 
conversation.  The  last-mentioned  was  a  H 
Salvadorean,  a  graduate  in  engineering  of  j| 
an  American  university  and  past  district  j  j 
president  of  Rotary  International.  All|i 
members  of  the  group  had  been  educated  ! 
in  the  United  States  or  England  and  spoke 
the  language  well.  If  more  Spanish  were  ;j 
taught  in  the  educational  institutions  of  -! 
the  United  States  and  more  English  in  the  ; 

.  ^  ■  I 

Latin  American  countries,  we  should 
understand  each  other  better. 

Unity  through  education 

Even  more  strikingly  significant,  as  indi¬ 
cating  the  way  in  which  the  thirst  for  : 
knowledge  unites  the  human  race,  is  the 
large  number  of  nationalities  represented 
in  the  agricultural  experiment  stations  and  , 
educational  institutions.  Take  for  example  i; 
the  following  classification  as  to  nation-  ! 


Ptiotograpb  by  Janies  E.  Kice 

THE  AIRPORT,  GUATEMALA  CITY 
This  handsome  building  is  among  the  finest  airports  in  Latin  America. 


FLYING  AROUND  L.ATIN  AMERIC.A 


ality  of  the  staff  of  the  agricultural  re¬ 
search  institution  at  Caracas,  Venezuela. 
The  Director  was  Italian.  In  the  Division 
of  Agriculture  the  chief  was  Russian;  the 
two  assistants  were  Cuban  and  Czechoslo¬ 
vakian.  In  the  Division  of  Botany  and 
Plant  Pathology,  an  American  was  chief; 
in  the  Division  of  Rural  Economy,  a 
Venezuelan.  In  Zoology  and  Entomology 
another  American  was  chief.  The  geneti¬ 
cist  was  born  in  British  Guiana  of  Hindu 
parents.  The  horticulturist  was  a  native 
of  St.  Kitts.  The  chemist  was  Austrian. 
The  chief  of  the  Division  of  Soils  was 
Puerto  Rican.  The  meteorologist  was  a 
Belgian-Swiss.  In  the  Division  of  Animal 
Husbandry  the  chief  was  Panamanian,  and 
his  assistant  came  from  the  Dominican 
Republic.  An  Armenian  was  in  charge  of 
the  sericultural  work.  A  new  member  was 
a  Spanish  Basque.  A  summing  up  of  the 


above  shows:  Italy,  Ru.ssia,  Cuba,  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  Venezuela,  Switzerland,  Pana¬ 
ma,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Armenia, 
Austria  and  Spain,  one  representative 
each;  British  possessions,  two;  and  the 
United  States  three.  Of  these  16  persons, 
one  had  received  scientific  training  at 
Ohio  State  University,  one  at  Louisiana 
State  University,  and  four  at  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity,  so  far  as  my  records  reveal. 

Truly  we  may  say  that  here  is  a  melting 
pot  of  ideas  and  a  training  school  of  inter¬ 
nationalism,  although  this  example  may 
be  e.xceptional.  But  nevertheless  a  some¬ 
what  similar  mingling  of  many  nationali¬ 
ties  in  research  and  educational  institu¬ 
tions  would  be  found  in  other  countries. 

Pride  of  country  everywhere 

In  all  of  the  capitals  of  the  19  countries 
visited  many  impressive  monuments  were 
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THE  BOLIV  AR  MONUMENT,  PANAMA 


The  memory  of  Bolivar  is  honored  not  only  by  the 
six  nations  that  he  freed  from  Spain,  but  also  by 
all  the  American  Republics,  which  he  was  the 
first  to  summon  for  conference  together. 


seen.  These  are  found  in  the  hand¬ 
some  public  squares,  beautiful  parks  and 
along  the  spacious  boulevards.  They 
were  erected  to  the  memory  of  national 
heroes  in  commemoration  of  their  lives 
of  service  to  their  country  in  times  of  war 
and  of  peace.  Such  memorials  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  the  discoverers,  pioneers, 
statesmen,  liberators,  emancipators,  edu¬ 
cators,  authors,  musicians,  architects,  pub¬ 
lic  benefactors  and  others. 

Every  city  is  also  graced  w'ith  the  archi¬ 
tectural  beauty  of  many  public  buildings, 
such  as  art  museums,  libraries,  schools, 


theaters,  cathedrals,  hospitals,  hotels  and 
airports.  In  many  of  these  were  seen 
paintings  and  statuary  commemorating 
notable  events  and  persons  who  rose  above 
the  level  of  the  masses  in  leadership  in 
their  respective  fields. 

Observing  these  testimonials  in  stone 
and  reading  the  legends  carved  thereon, 
one  could  see  clearly  repeated  in  motive, 
thought  and  deed  a  counterpart  of  the 
early  and  later  history  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

The  United  States  of  America  is  not  the 
only  country  that  fought  for  and  won  its 
independence  as  a  nation  and  each  year 
celebrates  its  owm  “Fourth  of  July.”  The 
commemoration  of  the  declaration  of  in¬ 
dependence,  or  its  equivalent,  in  each  of 
the  countries  brings  home  to  us  the  signifi¬ 
cant  fact  that  we  of  the  Americas  have 
much  in  common.  It  w'ould  be  well  for 
all  of  us  to  read  the  history  of  the  rise  of 
our  sister  republics.  The  following  is  a 
list  of  the  chief  national  holidays  of  the 
.American  Republics; 

Latin  American  Independence  Days 


Argentina . July  9,  1816  (Declaration  of 

Independence) 

Bolivia .  .August  6,  1825  (Declaratki 

of  Indejjcndence) 

Brazil .  September  7,  1810  (Declan- 

tion  of  Independence) 

Chile .  September  18,  1810  (Depon- 


tion  of  last  Spanish  Cap¬ 
tain  General  and  begin¬ 
ning  of  struggle  for  in¬ 
dependence) 


Colombia . July  20,  1810  (Declaration  of 

Independence) 

Costa  Rica .  September  15, 1821  (Declan 

tion  of  Indepiendence) 

Cuba .  May  20,  1902  (Inauguration 

of  first  President) 

Dominican  Re-  February  27,  1844  (Sepan- 
public.  tion  from  Haiti) 

Ecuador .  .August  10,  1809  (Proclami- 

tion  of  Independence  of 
Quito) 
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Guatemala . September  15, 1821  (Declara¬ 

tion  of  Independence) 

Haiti . January  1,  1804  (Declaration 

of  Independence) 

Honduras . September  15, 1821  (Declara¬ 

tion  of  Independence) 

Mexico .  September  15  and  16,  1810 

f  (The  Cry  of  Dolores,  be- 

f  ginning  of  movement  for 

f  independence) 

Nicaragua . September  15,  1821  (Declara- 

p  tion  of  Independence) 

E  Panama .  November  3,  1903  (Declara- 

[  tion  of  Independence) 

■  Paraguay .  May  14  and  15,  1811  (Blood¬ 

less  revolution,  achiev¬ 
ing  indejjcndence) 

Peru . July  28,  1821  (Declaration  of 

^  Independence) 

;  El  Salvador . September  15,  1821  (Declara- 

^  tion  of  IndefKndence) 
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{^otogrtph  by  JamM  E.  Rice 


ANHANGUERA,  A  BRAZILIAN  DANIEL 
BOONE 

The  city  of  Sao  Paulo  commemorates  by  this 
statue  a  picturesque  pioneer  of  early  days. 


Uruguay . August  25,  1825  (Declaration 

of  Independence) 

V^enezuela . July  5,  1811  (Signing  of  Dec¬ 

laration  of  Independ¬ 
ence) 


W’e  were  fortunate  to  be  in  Guatemala 
City  on  a  patriotic  holiday.  There,  as  in 
the  United  States,  were  the  street  decora¬ 
tions,  the  national  flags  flying,  the  bands 
playing  martial  music,  the  national  an¬ 
them,  the  tramp,  tramp  of  feet  in  the 
parades,  the  sidewalks  crowded  with  visi¬ 
tors,  the  toy  balloons,  the  refreshments 
and  the  enthusiastic  expectancy  of  the 
people  waiting  to  see  the  government 
officials  on  the  reviewing  stand,  and  sol¬ 
diers  and  others  as  they  passed  in  review. 
All  reminded  us  of  home. 

We  were  told  that  visitors  and  troops 
were  there  from  all  of  the  provinces  of 
Guatemala,  some  of  them  having  trav¬ 
eled  many  miles  on  foot  to  witness  or 
to  participate  in  this  patriotic  celebra¬ 
tion.  The  air  fleet  maneuvered.  Repre¬ 
sentatives  from  other  countries  were  there 
as  guests  of  the  Guatemalan  government. 
In  recognition  of  this  national  celebration 
the  churches  of  the  country  held  impressive 
services. 

This  was  all  deeply  significant.  The 
significance  lay  in  the  fact  that  loyalty, 
pride  of  ancestry,  love  of  home,  church 
and  country  are  no  monopoly  of  race  or 
nation  in  any  part  of  the  world,  but  lie 
deeply  imbedded  in  the  human  heart. 
Over  and  over  came  to  mind  the  words  of 
Scott: 

Breathes  there  the  man  with  soul  so  dead. 

Who  never  to  himself  hath  said. 

This  is  my  own,  my  native  land ! 

Perhaps  the  best  measure  of  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  a  people  in  the  march  of 
civilization  is  to  be  found  in  its  sense  of 
appreciation  for  the  greatness  of  the  con¬ 
tributions  that  have  been  made  by  emi¬ 
nent  scholars,  scientists,  merchants,  farm- 
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ers,  soldiers,  statesmen  and  philanthropists 
of  their  own  and  other  countries  to  the 
advancement  of  their  national  culture, 
prosperity  and  independence. 

\i'e  should  know  our  neighbors 

It  would  appear  that  we  of  the  United 
States  have  been  so  preoccupied  with  our 
own  progress  as  a  nation  that  we  have 
not  become  fully  conscious  of  the  vast 
empires  south  of  us,  of  their  unlimited 
natural  resources,  their  magnificent  scen¬ 
ery,  their  adequate  deep  water  harbors, 
their  great  modern  cities,  their  enterprise 
and  their  centuries-old  and  modern  culture. 

The  writer  heard  Paul  Harris,  the 
founder  of  Rotary  International,  say  after 
completing  a  round-the-world  tour  that 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  and  Buenos  Aires, 
Argentina,  were  the  two  most  beautiful 
cities  that  he  had  ever  seen:  the  former 
from  the  standpoint  of  scenic  beauty  and 
the  latter  from  an  architectural  and  engi¬ 
neering  standpoint. 

How  many  of  us  are  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  Amazon,  the  largest  river  in  the 
world,  is  nearly  200  miles  wide  where  it 
enters  the  sea,  that  Brazil  is  larger  than 
the  United  States  with  almost  sufficient 
room  to  spare  to  include  another  State  of 
Texas,  and  that  it  is  nearly  as  large  as 
all  of  the  rest  of  South  America? 

The  countries  of  Latin  America  differ 
greatly  in  size,  topography,  temperature, 
rainfall,  altitude,  coast  lines,  geological 
formation  and  natural  resources,  which 
are  largely  responsible  for  their  agricul¬ 
tural,  industrial  and  commercial  develop¬ 
ment,  and  consequently  their  economic 
progress  and  the  growth  of  their  cities  and 
culture.  But  each  country  possesses  cer¬ 
tain  national  assets  and  special  attractions 
in  its  ow’n  right.  For  example,  Venezuela 
can  boast  among  other  accomplishments 
of  having  paid  off  its  foreign  debt.  Simi¬ 
larly  Guatemala  not  only  takes  pride  in 


her  neat  capital,  but  she  can  boast  of  an 
equal  rate  of  exchange  for  her  quetzal  with 
the  American  dollar.  Several  countries 
pride  themselves  on  producing  the  finest 
quality  of  coffee,  bananas,  pineapples,  or 
sugar  cane,  due  to  their  excellent  soil, 
correct  elevation  and  proper  climatic  con¬ 
ditions  for  bringing  each  of  these  crops  to 
perfection.  Many  countries  are  proud, 
too,  of  having  evidence  of  early  civiliza-  \ 
tions  on  the  American  continent. 

Progress  in  the  Latin  American  countries 

In  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  countries  that 
we  visited,  marked  evidence  of  progress 
was  shown  by  the  large  number  of  public  ; 
improvements  being  made  and  new  build-  I 
ings  under  construction.  The  erection  of  I 
educational  institutions  and  hospitals, 
slum  clearance,  resettlement  schemes,  and  j 
the  construction  of  highways  and  bridges  ! 
appeared  to  be  the  outstanding  new  de-  \ 
velopments.  Clearly  the  Latin  American  . 
countries  are  on  the  go.  ^ 

All  eyes  on  Latin  America  ■ 

All  of  the  principal  commercial  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  world  appear  to  have  their 
eyes  on  the  republics  to  the  south  of  the 
United  States,  if  one  may  judge  by  the 
large  number  of  persons  of  many  different 
nationalities  whom  we  met  on  planes,  at 
hotels,  on  the  streets,  and  at  public  meet¬ 
ings  and  receptions.  The  people  of  the 
Latin  American  countries  should  be  grate¬ 
ful  for  this  rivalry  of  the  countries  for  their 
business,  since  “competition  is  the  life  of 
trade.” 

IVhat  oj  the  Juture? 

Economically  speaking,  the  future  of  the 
Latin  American  countries  is  bright.  The 
one  handicap  to  their  progress  has  been  a 
lack  of  adequate  transportation  facilities. 
This  age-old  obstacle  is  rapidly  being  over¬ 
come.  Far  faster,  cheaper  and  safer  trans- 


A  HILLTOP  PARK  IX  SANTIAGO 

The  Chileans  take  pride  in  their  beautiful  squares  and  parks,  brimming  with  flowers. 
At  the  left  of  the  picture  is  seen  the  statue  of  Pedro  de  Valdivia,  who  founded  Santiago 

in  1541. 
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portation  by  air  will  go  hand  in  hand  with 
similar  improvements  in  transportation 
by  rail,  by  water  and  by  highways.  The 
rapid  progress  being  made  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  great  Pan  American  High¬ 
way  and  connecting  roads  is  apparent  in 
many  of  the  countries.  This  eventual 
opening  up  of  the  entire  hemisphere  to 
automobile  and  truck  transportation  is 
destined  to  bring  about  great  improve¬ 
ments.  These  improved  communications 
will  be  responsible  for  surmounting  nat¬ 
ural  obstructions  and  extending  commerce, 
education  and  social  intercourse  through¬ 
out  the  western  hemisphere. 

As  with  transportation,  so  also  with  com¬ 
munication.  The  telegraph,  the  tele¬ 
phone,  the  radio  are  transcending  all 
barriers  and  tending  to  make  the  people 
of  the  world  near  neighbors,  and  should 
prove  to  be  one  of  the  most  important 
factors  in  bringing  about  universal  peace 
through  a  common  intelligent  under¬ 
standing  of  national  problems  and  human 
relations  and  through  the  mutual  acquaint¬ 
ance  which  breeds  respect. 


United  States  of  America  will  Extend  Welcome 

It  is  hoped  that  as  a  result  of  the  writer’s 
visit  to  the  countries  of  Latin  America,  of 
which  the  foregoing  gives  some  impressions, 
there  will  be  a  large  number  of  visitors 
from  the  other  American  Republics  at  the 
Seventh  World’s  Poultry  Congress  and 
Exposition.  The  Mercantile  Exchange  of 
the  City  of  New  York  will  greet  those  who 
arrive  at  the  port  of  New  York  from  other 
countries  and  extend  to  them  the  cour¬ 
tesies  of  the  City  and  guidance  while  there. 

The  Louisiana  State  Seventh  World’s 
Poultry.  Congress  Committee  is  planning 
to  receive  visitors  who  come  through  the 
port  of  New  Orleans.  It  is  expected  that 
similar  courtesies  will  be  offered  at  other 
United  States  ports  of  entry. 

July  23  has  been  designated  by  the  New 
York  World’s  Fair  the  Seventh  World’s 
Poultry  Congress  and  Exposition  Day. 

On  July  25  and  26  the  visitors  from  other 
countries  will  visit  Washington,  D.  C., 
where  they  will  be  received  by  Govern¬ 
ment  officials  and  will  visit  many  points  of 
historic,  scientific  and  scenic  interest. 


The  First  South  American 
Botanical  Congress 

CARL  O.  ERLAXSON 

Division  oj  Plant  Exploration  and  Introduction,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  United  States  Department 
oj  Agriculture;  Delegate  of  the  U nited  States  to  the  Congress 


The  important  relationship  between  agri¬ 
cultural  development  and  knowledge  of 
the  world’s  flora  is  becoming  more  and 
more  appreciated.  All  of  the  crops  now 
grown  have  been  at  some  time  derived 
from  wild  plants,  although  in  many  cases 
the  original  ancestors  of  cultivated  plants 
can  only  be  surmised.  The  derivation  of 
other  crops,  such  as  the  avocado,  cashew, 
tung-oil  tree,  rubber,  and  pistache,  is 
either  a  matter  of  historical  knowledge  or 
their  modification  under  cultivation  has 
not  been  great  enough  to  conceal  their 
affinity  to  the  original  wild  forms. 

We  are  indebted  to  South  America  for 
many  of  our  important  economic  as  well 
as  ornamental  plants,  a  few  of  the  better 
known  Ijeing  tomato,  potato,  peanut, 
quinine,  rubber,  cashew,  calceolaria,  pe¬ 
tunia  and  nasturtium.  And  yet  our  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  vast  plant  riches  of  South 
.\merica  is  still  hardly  more  than  super¬ 
ficial.  The  study  of  the  plant  life  of  South 
.\merica  has  probably  never  been  as 
actively  pursued  as  it  is  at  present,  not 
only  in  that  continent,  but  by  scientists  of 
other  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  therefore 
of  great  significance  that  the  framework 
has  been  erected  to  correlate  botanical 
activity  in  a  united  effort  between  coun¬ 
tries  and  institutions.  _ 

The  First  South  American  Botanical 
Congress  held  its  meetings  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Brazil,  during  the  week  October 
12-19,  1938.  The  Oongress  was  the  result 


of  efforts  made  by  some  of  the  leading 
botanists  of  South  America  to  bring  about 
such  a  gathering  in  order  that  a  definite 
program  of  cooperation  in  botanical  re¬ 
search  could  be  initiated  for  the  several 
South  American  nations  and  colonies. 

Although  the  Congress  was  specifically 
for  South  American  botanists,  other  na¬ 
tions  were  invited  to  send  botanical  rep¬ 
resentatives  and  Cuba,  England,  The 
Netherlands,  Germany,  and  the  United 
States  were  thus  represented.  Chile,  Peru, 
Paraguay  and  British  and  French  Guiana 
were  represented  at  the  general  meetings 
by  members  of  the  diplomatic  corps. 

The  greater  part  of  four  days  was  occu¬ 
pied  in  the  reading  and  discussion  of  well 
over  a  hundred  technical  papers  on  various 
botanical  and  agricultural  subjects.  The 
papers  given  were  about  equally  divided 
in  the  following  fields  of  research;  Sys¬ 
tematic  Botany,  Microbiology,  Morpholo¬ 
gy,  Physiology,  Genetics,  Phytogeography 
and  Applied  Botany.  Since  the  time  was 
short  and  the  papers  numerous,  the 
various  fields  of  work  were  discussed  in 
concurrently  running  sections  and  the 
delegates  attended  the  sections  which 
dealt  with  their  particular  field. 

Two  days  of  the  Congress  were  devoted 
to  trips  out  of  the  city  in  order  that  visit¬ 
ing  delegates  could  see  some  of  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  features  in  the  nearby  country. 
One  of  the  trips  was  to  the  beautiful 
resort  area  about  the  town  of  Petropolis 
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THE  BOTANICAL  GARDEN,  RIO  DE  JANEIRO 

The  delegates  to  the  First  South  American  Botanical  C'.ongress  enjoyed  especially  their 
visit  to  the  famous  Botanic  Garden  and  its  vast  collections.  .A  background  of  moun¬ 
tains  and  three  avenues  of  royal  palms,  converging  at  a  fountain,  lend  majesty  to  the 

scene. 
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which  lies  well  up  in  the  mountains  some 
three  hours’  drive  by  car  on  an  excellent 
highway  from  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Here  the 
delegates  caught  glimpses  of  virgin  forest 
and  made  a  highly  interesting  visit  to  a 
large  private  display  of  orchids.  The 
officials  of  the  town  of  Petropolis  were 
hosts  at  a  luncheon  for  the  delegates. 
The  other  trip  was  a  more  extensive 
journey  by  rail  to  view  the  restinga  vege¬ 
tation  of  the  sea-coast. 

Doctor  P.  Campos  Porto,  Director  of 
the  Biological  Institute  and  Botanic  Gar¬ 
den  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  also  President 
of  the  Committee  of  Organization  for  the 
Congress,  was  host  at  a  garden  party  for 
the  delegates.  The  setting  was  of  exqui¬ 
site  beauty,  in  the  Botanic  Gardens  with 
royal  palms  and  mountains  for  background 
and  countless  orchids  blooming  on  all 
sides.  Leading  Brazilian  artists  contrib¬ 
uted  to  the  entertainment  with  folk  dances 
and  songs  as  well  as  classical  music. 

Two  plenary  sessions  of  the  Congress 
were  held  during  which  several  important 


resolutions  were  approved  for  recommen¬ 
dation  to  the  respective  governments.  The 
following,  of  general  interest,  may  be 
mentioned  here: 

Establishment  of  regional  botanic  gardens. — 
Each  country  is  to  choose  areas  within 
its  limits  to  set  up  arboreta  or  botanic 
gardens  where  the  representative  flora  of 
the  region  may  be  studied.  These  botanic 
gardens  will  form  a  South  American  sys¬ 
tem  for  e.xchange  of  information  between 
the  various  regions  of  South  America. 

Establishment  of  a  South  American  Botanical 
Bureau. — Each  country  will  establish  a 
central  bureau  which  will  be  charged  with 
the  task  of  bringing  together  botanical 
information  pertinent  to  that  country. 
It  is  intended  that  the  bureaus  in  each 
country  will  eventually  become  federated 
for  the  whole  of  South  America  and  that 
eventually  there  will  be  established  a 
central  bureau  for  the  continent. 

Supervision  and  regulation  of  exploration. — 
Each  country  shall  recommend  that  its 
government  promulgate  regulations  so 
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that  exploration  cannot  take  place  without 
the  previous  knowledge  and  permission  of 
the  government.  Duplicates  of  all  collec¬ 
tions  shall  be  left  in  the  country  and  the 
export  of  unique  or  rare  collections  shall 
be  forbidden. 

At  the  opening  meeting  permanent  offi¬ 
cers  were  elected  for  the  years  1939-1942. 
They  are  as  follows:  President,  Doctor 
Alberto  Castellanos,  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  Buenos  /\ires,  Argentina;  Vice- 
President,  Doctor  Fernando  Rosa  Mato, 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  Montevideo, 
Uruguay;  Secretary-General,  Doctor  Fer¬ 


nando  Silveira,  Institute  of  Education,  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  Brazil.  It  was  proposed  by  the 
delegation  from  Argentina  that  the  Second 
South  .American  Botanical  Congress  be 
held  at  the  Instituto  Miguel  Lillo  at 
Tucuman,  .Argentina,  in  1942.  This  was 
unanimously’  approved. 

Brazil,  famous  for  its  generous  hospi- 
tality,  surpassed  even  this  reputation  as 
host  to  the  delegates  of  the  Congress  and 
congratulations  should  be  extended  to 
Doctor  Campos  Porto  and  the  Committee 
of  Organization  for  a  well-planned  and 
well-executed  program. 


Pan  American  Union  NOTES 


PAN  AMERICAN  DAY 

The  celebration  of  Pan  American  Day, 
April  1 4,  was  opened  at  the  Pan  American 
Union  by  a  special  session  of  the  Govern¬ 
ing  Board,  convened  in  the  Hall  of  the 
Americas  to  hear  President  Roosevelt, 
who  had  been  invited  to  address  the  Board 
upon  this  occasion.  He  began  by  saying, 
“I  am  happy  to  be  with  the  Pan  American 
Union  on  its  forty-ninth  birthday,”  and 
continued  with  a  significant  address  broad¬ 
cast  to  all  the  American  Republics  and  to 
Europe. 

In  the  evening  a  concert  of  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  music  was  played  by  the  United 
States  Navy  Band  Orchestra.  There  were 
two  soloists,  Natalia  Garland  de  Cook,  a 
Peruvian  singer,  and  Bernardo  Segall,  a 
Brazilian  pianist.  The  Hon.  Cordell  Hull, 
Chairman  of  the  Governing  Board  and 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States, 
addressed  the  audience. 


Both  President  Roosevelt’s  and  Mr. 
Hull’s  addresses  will  be  printed  in  full  in 
the  next  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 

GOVERNING  BOARD 

At  a  regular  meeting  held  on  April  5, 
1939,  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  welcomed  two  new'  mem¬ 
bers,  Dr.  Carlos  Martins  Pereira  e  Sousa, 
Ambassador  of  Brazil,  and  Sr.  Guillermo 
Gazitua,  Charge  d’ Affaires  of  Chile. 

Resolution  of  condolence 

The  Board  passed  a  resolution  on  the  death 
of  a  former  member,  which  reads  as  follows; 

Whereas,  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  has  learned  with  deep  regret  of 
the  death  of  Dr.  Carlos  Manuel  de  Cwpedes, 
former  President  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba  and 
Ambassador  of  Cuba  to  the  United  States  and 
member  of  the  Governing  Board;  and 

Whereas,  Dr.  Cespedes  was  always  a  constant 
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and  sincere  friend  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
and  during  his  long  public  career  rendered  val¬ 
uable  services  to  the  cause  of  Pan  Americanism 
and  to  the  progress  of  this  institution: 

The  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union 
Resolves: 

1.  To  place  on  the  minutes  of  this  meeting  an 
expression  of  its  profound  regret  at  the  death  of 
the  distinguished  Cuban  statesman  who  made 
such  important  contributions  to  the  improvement 
of  the  cultural,  material,  and  political  relations 
of  the  countries  and  jjeople  of  Americas;  and 

2.  To  request  the  Director  General  to  send  a 
copy  of  this  resolution  to  the  Government  of  Cuba 
and  to  the  family  of  the  deceased,  together  with 
the  expression  of  the  sincere  condolences  of  the 
Governing  Board. 

Nature  protection  and  wild  life 
preservation 

A  resolution  of  the  Eighth  International 
Conference  of  American  States  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  American  governments 
adopt  legislation  and  regulations  to  make 
effective  nature  protection  and  wild  life 
preservation.  Four  steps  were  suggested: 
The  compilation  of  legislation  and  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  fauna  and  flora  of  the 
several  countries,  the  establishment  of  a 
Committee  of  Experts,  the  meeting  of  this 
Committee,  and  the  formulation  of  a 
draft  convention  by  the  Committee. 

The  Governing  Board  approved  the  re¬ 
port  of  its  committee  appointed  to  con¬ 
sider  this  resolution.  The  committee  had 
prepared  a  questionnaire  to  be  submitted 
to  the  American  governments,  requesting 
a  complete  set  of  the  game  laws  now  in 
force  and  of  special  legislation  for  the 
protection  of  migrator\’  birds;  information 
on  the  parks,  reserv'es,  and  other  nature 
monuments  that  have  been  set  aside;  the 
status  of  native  fauna  and  flora;  a  general 
description  of  the  fauna  and  flora,  with 
bibliographical  references,  etc.;  and  sug¬ 
gestions  as  to  the  provisions  to  be  included 
in  a  convention  on  international  coopera¬ 


tion  among  the  American  Republics  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  preservation  of  fauna  and  flora 
in  their  natural  habitat.  The  Director 
General  was  authorized  to  transmit  the 
questionnaire  to  the  Governments,  with 
the  request  that  the  information  called  for 
therein  be  sent  to  the  Pan  American  Union 
on  or  before  September  1,  1939. 

Each  Government  will  also  be  requested  , 
to  designate  one  member  to  serve  on  the 
Committee  of  Experts,  together  with  such 
aides  or  advisers  as  it  may  desire  to 
cooperate  with  its  member  on  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  It  was  recommended  that  the 
members  appointed  be  qualified  to  discuss 
the  technical  aspects  of  national  parks, 
nature  monuments,  and  nature  reserves:  . 
the  protection  of  vanishing  species  of  fauna 
and  flora  in  their  natural  habitat;  and  , 
migratory  birds.  | 

The  Committee  of  Experts  will  meet  at  r 
the  Pan  American  Union  in  May,  1940,  f 
to  draw  up  a  draft  convention,  as  provided  ■ 
in  the  resolution  of  the  Eighth  Conference. 

Establishment  of  a  Social  and  Chili 
Welfare  Division 

\  resolution  of  the  Eighth  Conference 
recommended  that  the  Governing  Board 
study  the  feasibility  of  creating  a  social  and 
child  welfare  information  center.  The  re¬ 
port  of  the  committee  appointed  to  con¬ 
sider  the  matter  authorized  the  Director 
General  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
organize  such  an  administrative  division 
provided  it  is  financed  from  outside  sources 
for  three  years,  after  which  period  the 
Union  will  assume  the  financial  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  maintenance  of  the  division. 
The  report  was  adopted. 

Functions  of  the  Pan  American  Union 

Accepting  a  committee  report  on  the 
functions  of  the  Pan  .\merican  Union,  the 
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Board  voted  to  propose  to  the  Govern¬ 
ments  an  increase  in  the  quotas  paid  by 
the  countries,  members  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union,  for  the  fiscal  year  l)es:inning 
July  1,  1940,  to  permit  the  Union  to  carry 
out  the  additional  duties  entrusted  to  it  by 
the  Eighth  Conference.  (These  quotas  are 
assessed  on  the  basis  of  population.) 

Permanent  Committees  on  Comparative 
Legislation  and  Uniformity  of 
Legislation 

k  resolution  of  the  Eighth  Conference,  on 
the  Codification  of  International  Law, 
provides  that  the  Permanent  Committees 
of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Montevideo,  and 
Habana  shall  be  composed  of  si.\  mem¬ 
bers  from  other  American  republics  in 
addition  to  the  nationals  appointed  by 
I  the  countries  in  which  they  have  their 
I  seat.  The  Governing  Board,  pursuant  to 


its  action  at  the  preceding  meeting,  gave 
effect  to  this  resolution  by  determining  by- 
lot  the  countries  to  be  represented  on  each 
committee,  as  follow's:  Permanent  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Rio  de  Janeiro:  Argentina,  Bo¬ 
livia,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador, 
Honduras,  and  Venezuela;  Permanent 
Committee  of  Montevideo:  Colombia, 
Guatemala,  Haiti,  Nicaragua,  Panama, 
and  Paraguay;  and  Permanent  Committee 
of  Habana:  Chile,  Costa  Rica,  El  Salva¬ 
dor,  Mexico,  Peru,  and  the  United  States. 

Committee  of  Experts  on  Powers  of 
Attorney  and  the  Juridical  Personal¬ 
ity  of  Foreign  Companies 

It  was  voted  to  request  the  American 
republics  that  have  not  done  so  to  submit 
their  observations  on  the  draft  code  on 
powers  of  attorney  transmitted  to  them 
some  time  ago. 
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JoAQCiM  Fr.ancisco  DE  Assis  Brasil. — On 
Christmas  Day,  1938,  Dr.  Assis  Brasil, 
internationally  known  as  a  diplomat  and 
man  of  letters,  died  in  Brazil  at  the  age 
of  81.  Dr.  Assis  Brasil  was  born  in  Sao 
Gabriel,  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  and  edu¬ 
cated  there  and  in  the  Law  School  in 
Sao  Paulo.  He  was  early  interested  in 
politics  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
Republican  movement,  being  elected  state 
representative  to  the  Constituent  Assembly- 
after  the  proclamation  of  the  Republic. 
•Although  he  held  subsequent  political 
offices,  he  preferred  writing  and  his  books 
on  the  politics  of  his  time  have  now- 
Ijecome  classics.  His  diplomatic  career 
began  with  his  appointment  as  Ambassa¬ 


dor  to  Portugal  at  a  time  when  relations 
between  the  two  countries  were  strained. 
He  accomplished  his  mission  with  great 
success  and  was  appointed  Ambassador  to 
the  United  States  in  1898,  where  he  was 
also  Brazilian  member  on  the  Governing 
Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 

The  settlement  of  the  boundary  between 
Bolivia  and  Brazil  next  called  for  his 
services;  he  took  part  in  the  conferences, 
and  was  one  of  the  Brazilian  signers  of 
the  treaty  of  November  17,  1903,  which 
concluded  this  matter.  Dr.  Assis  then 
retired  to  his  model  farm  in  Rio  Grande 
do  Sul,  but  was  called  to  participate 
again  in  politics  in  1 930.  He  was  Minister 
of  Agriculture  in  the  provisional  govern- 
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ment  and  Ambassador-designate  to  Argen¬ 
tina  in  1931.  At  the  age  of  74  he  retired 
definitely  from  public  life. 

Jorge  Calvo  Mackenna. — On  Novem¬ 
ber  2,  1938,  the  distinguished  Chilean 
engineer  Jorge  Calvo  Mackenna  died  in 
Santiago,  Chile.  Sehor  Calvo,  who  was 
born  in  Santiago  in  1872,  was  educated 
at  the  National  Institute  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chile,  from  which  he  received 
his  degree  as  engineer  in  1 897.  For  more 
than  40  years  he  had  served  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  chiefly  in  the  Bureau  of  Public 
W'orks.  He  had  also  taught  in  the  Cath¬ 
olic  University  of  Chile.  At  the  time  of 
his  death  he  was  an  active  and  highly 
esteemed  member  of  several  scientific  and 
industrial  societies. 

Carlos  Manuel  de  Cespedes  y  de 
Quesada. — A  former  President  of  Cuba, 
Minister  to  the  United  States,  and  member 


Secretary  of  State  of  Cuba  (1922-26). 
From  1927  to  1931  he  was  Minister  to 
France. 

.\t  the  close  of  the  Machado  regime, 
Dr.  de  Cespedes  was  sworn  in  as  President  F 
of  the  Republic,  on  August  12,  1933,  but 
resigned  on  September  5,  and  a  few  ! 
months  later  was  appointed  Ambassador 
to  Spain,  a  post  which  he  held  until 
August  1935.  i 

Dr.  de  Cespedes  was  also  an  active  sup-  i 
porter  of  science  and  letters.  He  was  ■ 
chairman  of  the  Cuban  delegations  to  the  | 
Second  Pan  American  Scientific  Congress  | 
and  the  Second  Pan  American  Financial  I 
Congress,  held  in  Washington  in  1915  and  I 
1920,  respectively.  He  was  a  member  of  I 
the  Cuban  Academy  of  History  arid  other  I 
learned  societies  in  Cuba  and  abroad,  and  I 
had  been  decorated  by  France,  Venezuela,  I 
and  other  countries.  He  was  the  author 


of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union,  Dr.  Carlos  Manuel  de  Cespedes 
y  de  Quesada,  died  in  Habana  on  March 
28,  1939. 

Dr.  de  Cespedes  was  the  son  of  the 
Cuban  patriot  Carlos  Manuel  de  Cespedes 
y  Castillo,  a  leader  in  the  rebellion  of 
1868-78  who  was  titular  President  of  the 
Republic  in  that  early,  unsuccessful  strug¬ 
gle  for  independence.  Dr.  de  Cespedes 
was  born  in  New  York  City  on  August  12, 
1871,  and  educated  in  the  United  States, 
France,  and  Germany.  When  the  Revo¬ 
lution  of  1895  broke  out,  he  took  an  active 
part  in  it,  serving  both  as  an  officer  in  the 
army  and  as  Governor  of  the  Province  of 
Oriente.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  he  took 
his  law  degree  at  the  University  of  Habana, 
and  began  a  long  political  and  diplomatic 
career.  Among  the  posts  held  by  Dr.  de 
Cespedes  were  those  of  member  of  Con¬ 
gress.  Chairman  of  the  Commission  on 
Tariffs  and  Codes,  Minister  to  Italy 
(1909-12),  to  Argentina  (1912-13),  and 
to  the  United  States  (1914-22),  and 


of  many  works,  chiefly  legal  or  historical 
in  nature. 

Enrique  Hernandez  Alvarez. — The 
Mexican  Minister  of  Public  Welfare,  Dr. 
Enrique  Hernindez  Alvarez,  died  in 
Mexico  City  on  November  2,  1938.  He 
was  born  in  Ciudad  Gonzalez,  Guana¬ 
juato,  on  June  24,  1892  and  received  his 
early  education  in  the  city  of  his  birth. 
He  w'as  graduated  from  the  National 
School  of  Medicine  in  Mexico  City  in  1917 
and  practiced  first  in  his  native  state.  His 
political  career  began  with  his  election  as 
deputy  to  the  state  legislsture,  where  he 
served  four  terms.  In  1930  he  was  made 
Governor  of  the  State.  Dr.  Hernandez 
was  called  to  represent  the  Government 
before  the  Cooperative  Society  of  Hene- 
quen  Growers  in  Yucatan,  a  task  which 
he  performed  with  great  credit.  He  was 
recalled  to  Mexico  City  to  be  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Public  Welfart 
in  the  Federal  District.  When  in  193" 
the  former  National  Board  of  Public 
W'elfare  was  made  a  Government  Dc- 
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partment,  Dr.  Hernandez  was  appointed 
the  first  Minister  of  that  portfolio,  a  posi¬ 
tion  he  held  until  his  death. 

C.^R.^ccIOLO  P.\RRA  Leon. — The  death 
of  the  talented  young  Venezuelan  historian, 
writer,  and  statesman.  Dr.  Caracciolo 
Parra  Leon,  at  the  early  age  of  38,  occurred 
in  Caracas  shortly  after  his  return  from 
Lima,  where  he  had  attended  the  Eighth 
International  Conference  of  American 
States  as  a  delegate  of  his  country. 

Dr.  Parra  was  deeply  interested  in  edu¬ 
cation,  and  even  before  receiving  his  doc¬ 
torate  in  political  science,  had  taught  in 
secondary  schools.  Later  he  taught  law- 
in  the  School  of  Political  Science  of  the 
Central  University,  in  Caracas,  of  which 
he  was  vice-rector  from  1928-33.  In  1936 
he  was  director  of  the  National  Library. 
From  1936-38  he  was  chief  of  the  Division 
of  Inter-.\merican  Relations  in  the  Minis¬ 
try  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  in  1938  chief 
of  the  Division  of  Political  Relations  in 
the  same  Ministry. 

Dr.  Parra  was  a  member  of  the  \"enezue- 
lan  .Academies  of  Letters  and  of  History, 
and  of  learned  societies  in  Europe  and  the 
.Americas.  He  had  written  several  books 
on  Venezuelan  history  and  many  articles 
dealing  with  philosophy,  criticism,  law, 
and  history. 

Carlos  Reyles. — One  of  the  foremost 
literary  figures  of  Hispanic  America,  Car¬ 
los  Reyles,  died  in  Montevideo  on  July  24, 
1938,  in  his  70th  year.  .As  a  young  man 
of  independent  means,  Senor  Reyles  was 
able  to  travel  e.xtensively  and  to  devote 
himself  to  his  two  main  interests,  literature 
and  cattle  breeding.  On  the  great  estate 
he  had  inherited,  he  continued  the  agri¬ 
cultural  e.xperiments  begun  by  his  father, 
and  spent  much  of  his  life  improving  and 
enlarging  his  estancia.  His  first  novel, 
Beba,  combined  a  faithful  picture  of  estan¬ 
cia  life  in  1895  with  propaganda  for  im¬ 
proved  stock-breeding.  It  indicated  some 


of  the  qualities  brought  to  maturity  in 
later  works — psychological  insight,  as  in 
La  Raza  de  Cain;  sociological  interests,  as 
in  El  Terruno;  and  strong  feeling  for  color, 
as  in  El  Embrujo  de  Sevilla.  .All  his  work 
was  “forceful  in  thought  and  written  in  a 
vigorous  style  notable  for  its  clarity  and 
perfection  of  idiom,”  to  quote  a  compatriot. 

Seiior  Reyles  was  chairman  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Committee  on  Intellectual  Co¬ 
operation  of  the  P.  E.  N.  Club  of  Mon¬ 
tevideo,  and  had  only  recently  resigned 
as  President  of  the  SODRE  (Servicio 
Oficial  de  Radio  Electrico).  A  few  days 
before  his  death  the  Argentine  Academy 
of  Letters  had  elected  him  to  membership. 

Placido  Daniel  RooRfeuEZ  Rivero. — 
On  February  21,  1939,  Dr.  Placido  Daniel 
Rodriguez  Rivero,  a  prominent  A’ene- 
zuelan  scientist,  president  of  the  Central 
University,  and  Director  of  Public  Health, 
died  in  Caracas  at  the  age  of  62.  Dr. 
Rodriguez  had  been  an  outstanding  figure 
in  Venezuelan  medical  circles,  having 
studied  at  the  Central  University  in  Cara¬ 
cas  and  later  at  the  University  of  Paris. 
In  1926-27  he  was  appointed  Governor  of 
Puerto  Cabello.  Dr.  Rodriguez  was  a 
member  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Medicine  in  Caracas  and  of  many  medical 
and  scientific  organizations  in  other  coun¬ 
tries.  He  had  been  decorated  by  \’ene- 
zuela  and  made  an  official  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor  of  France.  For  more  than  30 
years  he  had  written  on  medical  subjects, 
having  a  long  list  of  important  books  to 
his  credit. 

Bautista  Saavedra. — Former  President 
Bautista  Saavedra  of  Bolivia  died  in 
Santiago,  Chile,  on  March  30,  1939  at  the 
age  of  68.  Shortly  after  receiving  his  law 
degree.  Dr.  Saavedra  became  professor  in 
the  school  of  law  and  political  science  at 
the  University  of  La  Paz  and  at  the  same 
time  was  editor  of  the  new'spaper  El 
Telegrajo.  He  entered  public  life  as  Chief 
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of  the  Boundary  Section  of  the  Ministry 
of  Foreign  Affairs  in  1903.  The  following 
year  he  was  sent  by  the  government  to 
Spain  to  study  all  historic  documents  re¬ 
lating  to  Bolivia  in  the  archives  of  that 
country,  .\fter  tw'o  years  of  research  he 
returned  with  material  of  great  value  to 
his  country  in  boundary  questions.  For 
two  years  he  was  Minister  of  Public  In¬ 
struction  in  Bolivia  and  then,  in  1912-13, 
he  represented  his  country  in  Peru.  In 
1914  and  1918  he  was  a  member  of  the 
National  Congress  as  senator  and  deputy 
respectively.  Dr.  Saavedra  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  provisional  government  that  as¬ 
sumed  power  on  July  12,  1920,  and  was 
elected  President  of  the  Republic  by  the 
National  Convention  called  soon  there¬ 
after,  taking  office  on  January  26,  1921. 
When  his  term  of  office  was  over  he  was 
still  prominent  in  politics  until  exiled  in 
1934  by  the  Government.  \Vith  a  change 
of  administration  he  w'as  offered  a  cabinet 
portfolio,  which  he  declined.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  delegation  to  the  Chaco 
Peace  Conference  in  Buenos  .\ires  in 
May  1935.  Dr.  Saavedra  was  the  author 
of  notable  volumes  on  sociology',  history, 
education  and  the  Bolivian-Peruvian  boun¬ 
dary  dispute. 

JosuE  Smith  Solar. — The  Republic  of 
Chile  lost  one  of  its  outstanding  architects 
with  the  death  of  Josue  Smith  Solar  on 
November  26,  1936.  Senor  Smith  was 
educated  in  the  United  States;  after  re¬ 
ceiving  his  degree  as  an  architect  and 
traveling  widely,  he  returned  to  Chile  to 
practice  his  chosen  profession.  His  great 
talent  was  evident  from  the  first,  and  the 
vitalization  of  architectural  studies  in 
Chile  has  been  due  largely  to  his  stimulus 
and  inspiration.  Among  the  many  build¬ 
ings  that  are  monuments  to  his  skill  and 
taste  is  the  restoration  of  the  Palacio  de  la 
Moneda,  a  colonial  structure,  once  the 
Mint,  now  housing  presidential  and  other 


administrative  offices  of  the  government. 
In  partnership  with  his  son  he  designed 
many  of  the  most  interesting  buildings  in 
Chile,  including  the  Treasury'  and  the 
buildings  of  the  Santa  Maria  University 
in  \^alparaiso. 

.•\lfonsina  Stornt. — The  death  of  the 
noted  .Argentine  poet  .\lfonsina  Storni. 
which  occurred  in  Mar  del  Plata  on 
October  25,  1938,  is  a  great  loss  to  her 
native  country  and  to  all  Spanish  America. 
She  was  universally  admired  for  her  poetic 
talent  and  her  charming  personality.  Her 
childhood  was  passed  in  poverty,  but  by 
assiduous  study  she  obtained  her  teacher's 
certificate,  working  unceasingly  until  she 
achieved  the  position  of  director  of  a 
charitable  institution.  During  that  period 
she  made  every  effort  to  enlarge  her  back¬ 
ground  and  make  a  way  for  herself  in 
literature.  She  was  one  of  the  first  women 
in  Argentina  to  devote  herself  to  literature 
not  as  a  hobby  but  as  a  life  work,  and  at 
the  time  of  her  death  she  had  published 
notable  books  of  sonnets,  ballads,  and 
lyrics,  which  won  for  her  a  wide  and  dis¬ 
criminating  audience.  She  contributed  to 
the  \aci6n  of  Buenos  .'Xires  under  the  pen- 
name  of  Tao-Lao,  and  her  work  was  also 
published  in  literary  magazines. 

Guilherme  Studart. — Baron  de  Stu- 
dart,  a  Brazilian  physician  and  man  of 
letters,  died  on  September  26,  1938,  at  the 
age  of  82.  He  was  born  in  Ceara,  where 
his  father  w’as  British  vice  consul,  and 
educated  in  private  schools  there.  He 
received  his  medical  degree  in  1877,  and 
practiced  his  profession  with  distinction. 

In  the  field  of  letters  he  was  especially 
drawn  to  history,  where  his  keen  analytical 
sense  and  patient  research  made  his  work 
outstanding.  He  was  the  author  of  over  10(i 
volumes  in  all,  whose  subject  matter  includ¬ 
ed  medicine,  history',  criticism,  and  fiction. 

Baron  de  Studart  was  a  member  ol 
scientific  and  learned  societies  not  only  in 
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Brazil,  but  in  many  countries  of  Europe 
and  America. 

Jose  Andres  Urtecho. — On  August  2, 
1938  Jose  Urtecho  died  in  Managua, 
Nicaragua.  Senor  Urtecho  studied  at  the 
.Military  .Ncademy  at  West  Point,  where  he 
obtained  his  training  as  engineer,  and 
then  returned  to  his  native  country  to 
practice  his  profession.  He  was  Minister 
of  War  in  1912  and  later  held  the  portfolios 
of  Public  Instruction  and  Foreign  Affairs. 

140653“  39 


In  1920  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  the  Republic.  During  the  recent 
boundary  dispute  with  Honduras  he  at¬ 
tended  the  Conference  held  in  San  Jose, 
Costa  Rica,  as  counsellor  of  the  Nicaraguan 
delegation  and  distinguished  himself  for 
his  untiring  labors  and  his  profound  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  subject.  Senor  Urtecho  was  a 
member  of  the  Nicaraguan  Academy  of 
Letters  and  of  the  Academies  of  Geography 
and  History  of  Nicaragua  and  Honduras. 
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SEEING  THE  LATIN  REPUBUCS  OF  NORTH  AMERICA — 25  CCnU 


AMERICAN  NATION  SERIES 
Illustrated — 5  cents  each 


Argentina 

Costa  Rica 

Guatemala 

Panama 

BoUvia 

Cuba 

Haiti 

Paraguay 

Brazil 

Dominican  Republic  Honduras 

Peru 

Chile 

Ecuador 

Mexico 

Uruguay 

Colombia 

£1  Salvador 

Nicaragua 

AMERICAN  CITY  SERIES 

Illustrated — 5  cents  each 

Venezuela 

Asuncidn 

Guayaquil 

Mexico  City 

San  JosC 

Barranquilla 

Habana 

Montevideo 

San  Salvador 

Bogoti 

La  Paz 

Panama 

Santiago  (Chile) 

Buenos  Aires 

Lima 

Quito 

Santiago  (Cuba) 

Caracas 

Managua 

Rio  de  Janeiro 

SIo  Paulo 

Ciudad  Trujillo 
Guatemala 

Maracaibo 

Rosario 

COMMODITIES 

Illustrated — 5  cents  each 

Tegucigalpa 

Vsdparaiso 

Alpacas 

Cocoa 

Oils  and  Waxes 

Sugar 

Asphalt 

Coconuts 

Peanuts 

Tagua 

Bananas 

Coffee 

Pearls 

Tanning  Materials 

Catde  and  Pampas 

Copper 

Quebracho 

Tin 

Chicle 

Iron 

Quinine 

Wool 

Coal 

Coca 

Nitrate  Fields  Rubber 

Yerba  Mat6 

FOREIGN  TRADE  SERIES 
5  cents  each 

Latest  foreign  trade  statistics  of  the  Ladn  American  Republics,  compiled  from  official  sources 


COMMERCIAL  PAN  AMERICA 
$1.00  a  year 

A  monthly  mimeographed  review  dealing  with  economic  and  financial  subjects 
PANORAMA 

A  mimeographed  review  devoted  to  matters  of  interest  in  inter>American  intellectual  cooperation 
THE  PAN  AMERICAN  BOOKSHELF 

A  monthly  annotated  list  oS  the  books  and  magazines  received  in  the  Columbus  Memorial  Library  of 

the  Pan  American  Union 

BIBLIOGRAPHIC  SERIES 

Bibliographies  on  Pan  American  topics,  such  as  Sim6n  Bolivar,  Inter>American  Reladons,  History  and 
Descripdon,  Maps,  and  Library  Science 

COOPERATIVE  SERIES 

Ardcles  on  various  phases  of  the  cooperadve  movement 


A  COMPLETE  LIST  AND  PRICES  WILL  BE  SENT  ON  REQUEST 
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